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STOET I. 

LOSS OF THE " WAGER." 



u Will you be so kind, dear mamma, as to tell us 
a story to-night, of something that happened in a 
part of the world where none of our travellers 
have been?" 

" With all my heart, Lucy, I quite approve of 
changing the soene of action. I think we have 
not yet sailed round Cape Horn." 

" Round Cape Horn I" exclaimed Harry. u On, 
no, mamma ! We have been several times to the 
cold countries in the north, but never to those in 
the southern part of the world. Fray teU me who 
the traveller is ! " 

" The person who will interest you more than 
any other that I shall mention, is an active, 
spirited lad of seventeen.'* 

" Oh, I shall like that ! I wonder what he will 
do at Cape Horn!" 

" I must first tell you, that about the same time 



U DEPARTURE. 

that Behring set out on his second voyage, a 
squadron sailed from England, under the com- 
mand of George Anson. Do you remember what 
the officer is called who commands several ships ?" 

" To be sure I do : he is a commodore. So 
then, Commodore Anson sailed round Cape Horn : 
was he only seventeen ?" 

" You travel a great deal too fast, Harry. The 
commodore was a much more experienced person. 
The youthful hero, with whom you are so impa- 
tient to be acquainted, was named John Byron. 
He was a midshipman on board the Wager, a ship 
of the squadron commanded by Commodore An- 
son; but you must suspend your curiosity about 
him for the present. 

" On the ICth of September, 1740, the squad- 
ron left St. Helen's. In the English Channel 
they were joined by other ships of war, and 
trading vessels, with which they sailed in company 
till the 29th, when they separated; some ships 
going to America, others to Turkey, and those 
under the command of Anson, proceeding to the 
island of Madeira, where they arrived, on Monday, 
October the 25th." 

" "Why did Commodore Anson undertake this 
voyage, mamma ? Was it to make discoveries ?" 



DISCONTENT. 7 

" No : ho went, by order of the English govern- 
ment, to attack some of the Spanish settlements 
on the western coast of South America. It is not, 
however, the adventures of Commodore Anson 
that I am going to relate to you ; but the disas- 
ters that befel the Wager, and those unhappy 
men who had the misfortune to be on board. 

" In the first part of the voyage, Captain Kidd, 
who commanded this vessel, died. Though no 
particular accident had happened to the ship while 
she was under his command, the captain in his 
last moments, predicted the evils that would befall 
her. Neither did it require any extraordinary 
sagacity to forctel her miserable fate ; for she was 
an old worn-out ship, heavily laden, and manned 
by discontented sailors, who had been forced, on 
returning home from long voyages, to engage in 
this enterprise. The dissatisfaction of the sailors 
was increased by the murmurs of the soldiers on 
board, who were a detachment of poor helpless 
invalids, ill calculated to endure the hardships of 
the service they were going to be employed in, 
and indignant at being taken from the retirement 
of Chelsea Hospital, to end their days in a foreign 
land. Nothing but misfortune and disgrace could 
be expected to result from an enterprise so badly 
planned* 



8 STRAITS OF LE UATRB. 

On the death of Captain Kidd, a lieutenant of 
the name of Cheap succeeded to the command; 
the Wager still, without any accident, keeping 
company with the squadron. 

" On the 6th of March, 1741, the fleet came in 
sight of the island of Terra del Fuego, which pre- 
sented a dismal prospect of stupendous black 
rocks, crowned with perpetual snow. Steering 
towards the Straits of Le Maire, the craggy peaks 
and rifted mountains of Statcn Island appeared in 
view. This whole island seemed to consist of 
inaccessible rocks, whose abrupt and ragged pin* 
nacles rose through the clouds by which they were 
surrounded. 

" But notwithstanding the terrific aspect of 
these rocky straits, the sailors were observed to 
contemplate the scene with unusual pleasure. The 
sky was clear, the breeze brisk and favourable, and 
the stately vessels sailed swiftly along: while 
cheerful hopes began to rise in every bosom ; for 
the Straits of Le Maire were then regarded as the 
passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean; 
and the sailors flattered themselves with the pros- 
pect of sharing the defenceless treasures of Chili 
and Peru. But these hopes were transient as the 
brightness of tho weather; and this was the last 



A STORM. 9 

cheerful day which the greater part of these un- 
fortunate men ever enjoyed." 

" I have "been expecting, every minute, to hear 
of some misfortune happening to the Wager; hut 
I am afraid you have something terrible to say 
about the whole fleet." 

" The Wager, though she had hitherto kept 
company with the squadron, was at this time the 
last ship in the fleet : she had, however, nearly 
cleared the straits, when the sky was suddenly 
overcast with every appearance of an impending 
storm. The wind and tide, hut just before so 
favourable, now suddenly turned against them; 
and the Wager, with the store-ship, were soon in 
imminent danger of heing driven on the frightful 
cliffs of Staten Island. The sea rose in waves 
higher than the oldest sailors in the fleet could 
ever remember to have witnessed : and the ships 
rolled so much in consequence, that the men were 
tossed about on the deck, with a violence that 
killed several, and others received dangerous con- 
tusions. 

" The Wager, however, struggled through this 
storm, and regained her station in the squadron; 
but in another violent gale, which soon succeeded, 
she was so shattered and disabled, that she could 



10 A LEE-SHORE. 

no longer kept company with the rest of the fleet; 
and, in addition to this misfortune, sho was driv- 
ing towards a lee-shore." # 

Harry inquired what is meant by a lee-shore. 

" When the wind blows towards the shore, that 
fa called a lee-shore. You perceive that the force 
of the wind must add to the danger of the vessel. 

" Some of the officers, perceiving their hazardous 
situation, endeavoured to persuade the captain to 
alter his course ; but he obstinately determined to 
persevere. The land was not yet in sight; and 
he disregarded the usual signs of birds and weeds, 
which indicated that the vessel was approaching 
the shore. Owing to this unfortunate obstinacy, 
the ship was almost close upon the land before 
orders were given to change her course. It was 
then too late. So many of the crew were disabled 
by sickness, that there were only twelve men on 
board fit for duty ; and the wind blowing a perfect 
hurricane, and right in upon the shore, rendered 
all their endeavours fruitless. Night came on, 
adding the uncertainty of darkness to the horrors 
of the storm. In the morning, about four o'clock, 
the ship struck on the rocks, and the waves 
dashed violently over her. Every person that was 
* «« Lives of British Admirals," see Anson and Byron. 



THE SHIP STRIKES. 11 

able to stir, instantly came upon deck ; tut several 
poor creatures, who were in the last stage of the 
scurvy, and who could not get out of their ham- 
mocks, were immediately drowned. 

" In this dreadful situation the ship lay for 
some time, every person on board expecting each 
minute would prove his last; for nothing but 
breakers appeared aroand the vessel. Presently, 
however, a mountainous wave lifted the ship from 
the rocks ; but she soon struck upon them again, 
and broke her tiller.** 

"What is the tiller?" 

" It is the lever, or handle, by which the rudder 
turned, 

" In this awful moment the effect of fear ap- 
peared in various ways, as it operated on men of 
different characters. Some were quite stupified 
by terror, and lay about like logs, tossed to and 
fro by the rolling of the vessel, without making 
any effort to help themselves. Others appeared 
quite frantic, talking and acting like madmen. 
So terrible was the scene, that one of the bravest 
men in the ship could not help expressing his 
dismay, and saying it was too shocking a sight to 
bear: he would have thrown himself over the 
rails of the quarter-deck into the sea, if ho had 



12 INFLUENCE OF COUBAGE, 

not been "prevented. Yet there were others who 
preserved a calmness and presence of mind truly 
heroic. The man at the helm, though both rud- 
der and tiller were gone, kept his station, and 
answered the inquiries of one of the officers with 
as much respect and coolness, as if the ship had 
been in perfect safety. Mr. Jones, the mate, was 
not only undaunted himself, but tried to inspire 
the same resolution in the men, saying : ' My 
friends, let us not be discouraged : did you never 
see a ship among breakers before ? Let us try to 
push her through them. Come, lend a hand: 
here is a sheet, and here is a brace — lay hold. 
I do not doubt but we may stick her yet near 
enough to the land to save our lives/ This speech 
had so good an effect, that many who before 
seemed half dead, were now active, and went to 
work in earnest, steering the ship, by the sheets 
and braces, towards the shore. She soon stuck 
fast between two rocks, and became a complete 
wreck. 

" The day now began to dawn; and the wea- 
ther clearing for a few moments, afforded them a 
glimpse of the land, and some hopes of saving their 
lives." 

"While the boats were getting reacly, young 
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Byron, who seems to have preserved great pre- 
sence of mind through the whole of this dreadful 
scene, went to the captain, and asked him whe- 
ther he would not go on shore. Captain Cheap 
was at this time confined to his bed, in conse- 
quence of a hurt which he had received the day 
before ; but he declared that he would be the last 
person to leave the ship, and ordered Byron to 
assist in getting the men into the boats as soon 
as possible. Whatever were the other faults of 
the captain, he seems to have been courageous, 
and gave his orders with as much coolness as 
ever he had done in the former part of the voy- 
age. 

" I am glad to hear that," said Harry : •*' I did 
not think that Captain Cheap had been good for 
anything." 

" There is a mixture of good and evil in all 
characters; and when we are inclined to blame 
the faults of other people, we should reflect, that 
in some particulars, they may perhaps be better 
than ourselves." 

" I shall like the story better, now I find we 
have a courageous captain." 

" I have observed before, my dear Harry, that 
you set too high a value upon courage. Unless 
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it is accompanied by prudence and humanity, 
courage is worth very little. 

" The sailors who had just been abandoning 
themselves to despair, sts soon as they saw a pros- 
pect of saving their lives, went to the contrary 
extreme, and behaved like madmen in the excess 
of their joy. They knocked in the heads of the 
casks of wine and brandy, and drank till they 
were quite intoxicated. In this wretched stato 
several of them were drowned, when, if they had 
been sober and reasonable, they might have 
escaped; and their dead bodies lay floating about 
on the decks for several days afterwards. 

" The boatswain and some of the people, not 
deterred by this shocking example, refused to 
leave the ship so long as any liquor remained. 
On this Captain Cheap suffered himself to be put 
into the boat, and carried on shore. You might 
naturally suppose, that men on the point of 
perishing by shipwreck would be very happy to 
find themselves once more on dry land; but the 
condition of these poor people was but little im- 
proved by the change. Cast on a desolate and 
barren shore, wet, cold, and hungry, the necessary 
evils of their situation were terrible; but these 
evils were dreadfully increased by their own mis- 
conduct." 



WAGER ISLAND. 17 

" That was very sad indeed, and foolish too. 
How came they to behave so ill ?" 

" You may remember, that after the wreck of 
the Alccste, Captain Maxwell called all his people 
about him, and told them, that though they were 
cast upon a desert island, they were all as liable 
to answer for their conduct as when on board the 
ship. The men were sensible of this, and were 
orderly and obedient. But when the same mis- 
fortune happened to the Wager, that law did not 
exist; and the sailors, not feeling themselves any 
longer under the control of their officers, were 
guilty of the wildest excesses. Drunkenness, 
quarrelling, theft, and even murder, were the 
melancholy consequences. The shameful conduct 
of these unhappy men is said to have given occa- 
sion to the new law on the subject :* at any rate, 
it was a sufficient proof that such a law was 
necessary." 

•• Where did this shipwreck happen, mamma ? '* 

u It was on the coast of Wager Island. You 
may find it on the western shore of South 
America, about 48 degrees south latitude; from 
this island they could plainly see the ridge of 
the Andes; but they did not yet know whether 

they were on an island or on the continent* 
• See the Preface to Byron's Narrative. 



18 BAD EFFECTS OP 

" About one hundred and forty of the crew had 
gained the shore; and finding a deserted Indian 
hut, at a littlo distance in the woods, as many as 
could crowd into it sheltered themselves there for 
the night. Some still remained on board the 
wreck, detained by the low of drinking and the 
hope of plunder. 

" They were visited the next day by an officer in 
the yawl, who endeavoured to persuade them to 
join their companions; but finding them in the 
greatest disorder, and disposed to mutiny, he was 
obliged to return without them. The following 
night there was another tremendous storm, which 
changed the opinion of these riotous men, who, 
fearing that the vessel would be dashed to pieces, 
now beeame as outrageous for assistance from the 
chore, as they had before been obstinate in refus- 
ing it; but they did not reflect on the impossi* 
bility of the boats coming to their help through 
such a raging sea; and, in their madness, they 
fired one of the quarter-deck guns at the hut. 
The ball did but just pass over the roof ; and its 
whistling sound was distinctly heard by the cap- 
tain and others within." 

" What shocking wretches ! I am sure," said 
Lucy, " I should have dreaded their coming on 
shore*" 
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44 "When they did come, they made a etrango 
appearance ; for they bad rifled the chests of tho 
officers, and put on their fine laced clothes, over 
their own dirty trowsers and checked shirts. 
Captain Cheap, provoked to see the boatswain 
(who ought to have exerted bis authority to keep 
the rest in order) a ringleader in this riot, paid no 
respect to his stolen finery, but, with a well-aimed 
blow of his cane, felled him to the ground. After 
this, the mutineers were all deprived of their spoils, 
and also of some fire-arms of which they had taken 
possession." 

" They were rightly served," said Harry, " and 
I hope they submitted to the captain." 

" Some of them yielded a sullen, unwilling obe- 
dience; but the discord that' prevailed among 
them did not afford a prospect of coming to any 
determination respecting their future conduct. As 
there was an immediate necessity for making some 
arrangements respecting the stores and provisions 
which might be obtained from the wreck, Captain 
Cheap ordered a store-tent to be erected near his 
hut, from which nothing was to bo issued but in 
the proportion agreed upon by the officers. Tho 
want of good principles in the men, subjected the 
younger officers to very hard duty on this occasion ; 
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for, after hunting all day in quest of food, they 
were obliged to take turn in watching the store- 
tent at night, to prevent it from being robbed by 
their own people.*' 

44 What dishonest people they were !" 

" They were indeed ; but, in this case, I think 
part of the blame falls on the captain, who did not 
take proper means to prevent the crime. The ship 
was wrecked on the 14th of May; but provisions 
were not regularly served from the store-tent till a 
fortnight afterwards. During this interval, many 
poor fellows died of hunger ; and, seeing the cap- 
tain so regardless of their sufferings, we cannot 
wonder that others should try to help themselves. 

** They continued busy in saving what they 
could from the wreck ; but the unfeeling disposi- 
tion of the captain appears to have produced in* 
creasing ill-humour and discontent in the people. 
Some separated from the rest, and made habita- 
tions for themselves : others resolved to leave the 
captain entirely, and set out on a wild journey, 
without forming any plan for the future. 

** Poor Byron, who appears to have been an 
amiable, well-disposed lad, was tired of all this ill- 
humour and caballing : he did not wish to join 
any of these unreasonable people ; and he built A 
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little hut, just big enough for himself and a poor 
Indian dog which he had found in the woods. 
This creature grew very fond of his new master, 
and guarded his hut faithfully. He supplied 
himself with food by going down to the shore at 
low- water, and getting limpets." 

" I should have been like Byron, mamma. I 
would much rather live with a good, faithful dog, 
than with such bad men." 

"Byron was not permitted long to enjoy the 
society of his dumb companion. One day a party 
of these disorderly men came to the little habitation 
where he and his dog were resting themselves, and 
declared that they must have the dog to eat, or 
else they must starve. The affectionate and faith- 
ful services of this poor animal made his master 
very unwilling to part with him, and he tried to 
persuade them to give up their design. But they 
would not listen to his remonstrances : they took 
the dog away by force, and killed him." 

" Oh, how very sorry Byron must have been !" 

" He was indeed, Lucy ; but his own hunger 
was so pressing, that when he saw the poor dog 
was really dead, and that the sailors had prepared 
it for eating, he sat down with them, and shared 
their repast." 



22 SUBSTITUTES 

" I do not like Byron now. If I was ever so 
hungry, I should not like to cat poor Fido." 

" Why should it bo worse to eat Fido, than the 
ducks and chickens which you are so fond of 
feeding f " 

" Oh, mother I Fido has ten times more sense 
than a duck ; and he knows me, and loves me : I 
eould not bear to eat him !*' 

" Tou do not know what it is to be so hungry 
as poor Byron was. Three weeks after this, he was 
almost starving; and recollecting the spot where 
the sailors had killed the dog, he went there, and 
found the paws and skin, which had been thrown 
aside : on these, though in a putrid state, this poor 
lad was happy to make a dinner." 

" I could never have imagined such hunger as 
that r 

" You have no idea what exertions they were 
obliged to make, to procure food. When they first 
arrived, there were a good many shell-fish on the 
shores of the bay ; but there were so many to eat 
them, that the supply soon failed* One man, 
whose name was Phipps, was very hungry, as well 
as the rest : he was also possessed of courage and 
ingenuity. He took some of the staves out of a 
water-cask, and then fastened a log of wood on 
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each side of the cask, to keep it* steady; and in 
this curious kind of boat, he set out in search of 
food. By this means lie frequently supplied him- 
self with wild-fowl ; and while all the rest were 
starring, he secured a good dinner. Sometimes 
he would venture a long way from shore ; and at 
last, when he was far out at sea, his cask overset. 
He was not a good swimmer; but being near a 
rock, he managed to reach it, though with great 
difficulty. There he remained for two days, with 
very little hope of relief, for he was at too great a 
distance to be seen from the shore; but fortu- 
nately, some of his companions happened to go 
that way in a boat : they saw him making signals, 
went to the lonely rock, and brought him safely 
back to the island." 

" I should think he had had enough of going to 
sea in a boat of his own invention." 

" By no means : he soon tried his skill in boat-* 
making again. He procured an ox-hide, which had 
been used by the gunner for sifting powder, and 
stretching it over some hoops, he formed a sort 
of canoe, in which he made several successful 
voyages." 

" Oh, that was far cleverer than the clumsy 
cask I It was almost like the canoe of an Esqui- 
maux. 
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" I wonder," eaid Lucy, " they staid starving 
10 long in that miserable island. I should have been 
for going somewhere else." 

" About ten of the people resolved that they 
would do so ; and indeed their companions would 
have had no reason to be sorry for it, for most of 
them were desperate wretches. Their dislike of 
the captain not being restrained by any feelings 
of humanity, they agreed, before their departure, 
to perform an act of terrible revenge. For this 
purpose they placed half a barrel of gunpowder 
close to the hut, laid a train to it, and were just 
going to set it on fire and blow up their com- 
mander, when one of their own party, less hardened 
than the rest, was struck with horror at the wicked- 
ness of the design, and persuaded his companions 
to relinquish their cruel purpose. 

" After this they rambled about for some time in 
the woods ; but finding they could not escape from 
the island they settled about three miles from the 
captain's party. They soon after contrived to make 
themselves two boats, in which they sailed away, 
and were never heard of more." 

" And a happy thing that they did ! I am sure 
I should have been very glad to get rid of them. 
Did the captain behave better, after they were 
gone?" 
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u Captain Cheap was unfit to govern others, 
for he had not learned how to govern himself. 
His conduct was frequently marked by passion 
and cruelty. One instance of this I will tell you. 
A midshipman, whose name was Cozens, had, like 
many others, been intoxicated and quarrelsome: 
for this he was properly punished by a short con- 
finement. Soon afterwards Cozens had another 
quarrel with one of his companions ; and the cap- 
tain, hearing the disturbance, ran out of his hut 
with a cocked pistol in his hand, and, without asking 
any questions, immediately shot poor Cozens through 
the head." 

" Oh, how very wicked, to kill him without 
asking who was in the wrong ! " 

" Byron thought that the captain shot Cozens 
under a mistaken apprehension that he was going 
to mutiny ; but even if he had, that was no excuse 
for such rash and violent conduct. What follows 
is, if possible, still more shocking. Cozens was 
not immediately killed ; and as he lay bleeding on 
the ground, he appeared quite sensible, and took 
Byron and others by the hand, shaking his head, 
as if he meant to take leave of them. This very 
much affected everybody except the inhuman cap- 
tain. The eyes of all were fixed, with an expres- 
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sion of deep concern, on the dying man, who was 
greatly beloved. At last his messmates begged as 
a favour, that he might bo removed to their tent; 
but even this poor alleviation was refused, and the 
unhappy victim was suffered to languish for some 
days on the ground, with no other shelter from 
the weather, than a piece of canvass thrown over 
some bushes. In that situation poor Cozens ex- 
pired.'* 

M Oh, that wicked, cruel captain ! When he had 
shot him in a mistake and a passion, I thought he 
would have been so sorry, and have tried every- 
thing to save him* Wei), I know one thing; 
whatever Captain Cheap may suffer, I shall be 
glad ; and I will not feel the least bit of pity for 
him." 

" Softly, Harry. Do you wish to resemble Cap- 
tain Cheap ?" 

" Who II! I wish to resemble him ! Mother, 
why do you ask such a question ?" 

" If you could see Captain Cheap in a state of 
great suffering, without feeling * the least bit of 
pity,' you would be revengeful and unforgiving, like 
Iwm. 

" Some time after this unhappy affair, Byron 
was sent in the barge, with three of the officers 
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and ten men, to examine the coast to the south- 
ward. In this expedition they suffered from the 
bad weather usually experienced in that stormy 
climate ; and on the third day they were obliged 
to take shelter in the first creek which presented 
itself. When they had secured the barge, they 
went ashore, and pitched a tent, to shelter them- 
selves from the rain. The tent was not largo 
enough to hold them all; and Byron bavins 
observed a deserted Indian wigwam, or hut, at 
about two miles' distance from the tent, proposed 
going there with four of the people. They went 
accordingly; and having lighted a fire they lay 
down, hoping to forget their hunger in sleep. 
They had not long composed themselves, before 
one of the company was disturbed by some animal 
blowing at his face ; and, on opening his eyes, he 
was astonished to see, by the glimmering of the 
fire, a large beast standing over him." 

" I should have been almost frightened out of my 
senses at that," said Harry. 

" If the sailor had been frightened out of his 
senses, perhaps the beast might have devoured him ; 
but he acted with as much presence of mind as the 
lady showed who drove away the tiger." 

." How could that be? I dare say the sailor had 
no umbrella," 
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" He bad what answered the same purpose : he 
snatched a brand from the fire, and thrust it at 
the nose of the animal, who made a hasty retreat. 
When the creature was gone, the sailor wakened 
his companions. They saw his horror-struck 
countenance, and for a moment they shared his 
apprehensions: but they were so very tired and 
sleepy, that they soon composed themselves to rest 
again, and slept the remainder of the night without 
disturbance. Perhaps they might have considered 
the whole affair as a frightful dream, if the next 
morning they had not traced the footsteps of the 
beast in the sand : the impression was deep and 
plain, of a large round foot, well furnished with 
claws." 

" I should have felt like Robinson Crusoe, when 
he saw the print of a man's foot Well, what 
happened next ? " 

" Byron and his companions returned to Wager 
Island. They could not proceed with their voyage 
of discovery, on account of the tempestuous 
weather. 

" They found the old cabals and mutinous pro- 
ceedings still going on; and soon after their re- 
turn, eighteen of the ship's company, who had got 
possession of the long-boat, determined to return 
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to the southward, and endeavour to find their way 
home by the Straits of Magellan. These muti- 
neers seized on the captain, on pretence of taking 
him to England, to be there tried for the murder 
of Cozens; but afterwards finding themselves 
straitened for room and provisions, they set him 
at liberty. At length, eighty- one left the island 
in the long-boat, cutter, and barge. Byron em- 
barked with them ; but when he found that Cap- 
tain Cheap was left on Wager Island, he took tho 
first opportunity of returning to his commanding 
officer, to whom he seems to have resolved to be 
faithful, let what would happen." 

" I am sure, so would not I. A cruel, passionate 
fellow : I would not have been faithful to him ! " 

" That is not a good feeling, Harry. "We should 
always try to do our duty, let other people deserve 
kind treatment or not. Byron would have had 
but little merit in behaving well to such a captain 
as Maxwell or Golownin ; but in acting as he did 
to a selfish tyrant like Cheap, he set an excellent 
example to all young officers. 

" The company in Wager Island, after the re- 
turn of Byron and some others in the barge, con- 
sisted of twenty persons. They were now f by the 
departure of the mutineers, left at liberty to adopt 
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the plan of Captain Cheap, which was to go to the 
Island of Chiloe, there seize a Spanish vessel* and 
then sail away, in search of Commodore Anson and 
the rest of the squadron." 

Lucy asked how they could know where to look 
for them. 

" Anson had appointed several places of meet- 
ing, in case the squadron should be separated by 
stoims ; among others, the beautiful island of Juan 
Fernandez. But so much time had been lost, that 
the chance of finding Anson was much diminished. 
Seven months had now elapsed since the shipwreck ; 
and on the 15th of December, when the days were 
nearly at the longest, as it was almost Midsummer, 
the people told Captain Cheap they wished to 
embrace that favourable season to set out on their 
voyage." 

" Stop, if you please, mamma. How could it be 
Midsummer in December ?" 

" Because, when the sun is in the tropic of 
Capricorn, it is Midsummer in the southern hemi- 
sphere." 

•* And then it is our winter, and the North Pole 
is dark. I can show you that on the globe to-mor- 
row, Harry, for mamma explained it to me ; but let 
her goon now, for I want to hear about this voyage.'* 
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" "Wager Island is about the same distance from 
Chiloc, that Pulo-Leat is from Batavia ; but seven 
months were wasted before Captain Cheap at- 
tempted this only rational means of preservation. 
Lord Amherst and Captain Maxwell arranged 
their plan, and began to put it in practice, in 
nearly the same number of hours, Pulo-Leat 
presented a scene of order and harmony, of cheer- 
ful obedience and well-regulated authority : "Wager 
Island, an affecting example of the terrible con- 
sequence of indulging selfish and violent passions 
Many lost their lives from drunkenness; many 
perished with hunger; others sailed away on 
gome wild scheme of their own, and were never 
heard of more ; and several were murdered by their 
companions, besides poor Cozens, whose miserable 
end I have related 

w Thus you see, we cannot judge of the degree of 
any misfortune, merely by the circumstance which 
happens. It is on the manner in which people 
conduct themselves, when in difficulty, that the 
event will probably depend." 

" I see that peoplo who are good and reasonable, 
suffer less even when they are shipwrecked. 
Mother, I intend to cure myself of going into a 
passion, for fear it should bring' misfortunes." 

o 
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" You are quite in the right, Harry. Passion is 
the cause of many misfortunes, though we may not 
happen to be shipwrecked. 

" For more than a month, Captain Cheap and 
his few remaining men laboured hard to get 
round a cape to the northward of their former 
station, consisting of three high head-lands. From 
Byron's description, I should think it must be 
that which is called in the map, Peninsula of Three 
Mountains. After suffering incredible fatigue, 
losing one of the boats, and abandoning four of the 
party, who were left on a small island, to shift 
for themselves, they gave up the project, and 
returned to "Wager Island in despair, about two 
months after they set out on this unfortunate 
expedition. 

" While they were out on this disastrous voyage, 
they went up a creek, in hopes of finding either 
seals, or shell-fish. For this purpose they dis- 
embarked, and rambled along the shore in detached 
parties. 

" Mr. Elliot, the surgeon, happened to be by 
himself, when he discovered a pretty large hole, 
•Which appeared to lead to some den within the 
tocks. Elliot's curiosity was strongly excited, 
for this opening was not so rude as to appear 
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entirely the work of nature; but he hesitated 
whether he should venture into this recess, not 
knowing what kind of reception he might meet 
with. At last, curiosity prevailed, and he deter- 
mined to make the attempt. He entered, creep- 
ing on his hands and knees, on account of the 
lowness of the passage, and • proceeded in that 
posture for a considerable distance. He then ar- 
rived at a spacious chamber : but whether a natural 
cave, or hollowed by art, he could not determine. 
This apartment was lighted by an opening at the 
top ; and in the centre of it there were two plat- 
forms, raised one above the other: the upper one 
was about five feet from the ground. It was a 
sort of frame- work of sticks, supported by props. 
On this, and the one beneath it, many human 
bodies were extended : they appeared to have 
been there for a great while, but were in a state 
of complete preservation," 

Lucy asked whether these were American mum- 
mies. 

u They were wrapped in bandages, like the 
Egyptian mummies, but were destitute of any 
covering. The flesh of these bodies had become 
perfectly dry and hard ; but whether this was 
produced by art, or was the natural effect of the 
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dryness of tlio cave, Elliot could not guess. To 
confess the truth, the surgeon was very hungry; 
and he was too earnest in his pursuit of something 
to eat, to spend his time in any particular ex- 
amination, either of the cave or the dead bodies. 
Therefore he crawled back through the passago 
by which he had .entered, and told the first person 
ho met what he had seen. Several others had 
the curiosity to go in likewise; and Byron con- 
jectured that this might be a burying-place of the 
Indian chiefs, though there were no traces of any 
settlement in the neighbourhood." 

" Did the English see no inhabitants, during all 
the time they were on the coast ?" 

" Soon after the shipwreck, some Indians with 
their families camo into the bay, where the English 
had taken refuge. The people appeared to be of 
friendly dispositions; but they had reason to be 
dissatisfied with the selfish, ungovernable spirit of 
our countrymen, and suddenly departed, taking 
away all that belonged to them. 

" Had the English behaved well, it is very 
probable that these friendly Indians would have 
guided and assisted their escape; but the infatu- 
ated captain and riotous crew, do not appear to 
lave thought of so obvious an expedient* 
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" After their return to the bay where they had 
first landed, they suffered the most terrible famine. 
They could no longer find either seals or shell-fish, 
and were reduced almost to tho last extremity. 
At this time Lieutenant Hamilton found some 
pieces of beef, which had been washed on shore 
from the wreck; and though the meat was in a 
state which would have been rejected by a nicer 
appetite, it was a treasure to this poor starving 
man. With a generosity of which "Wager Island 
affords few examples, he scorned the idea of con- 
cealing his discovery, and shared his prize with 
his distressed companions. 

" About a fortnight after Cheap and his people 
returned to the island, a party of Indians came 
there in two canoes. Among them was an Indian 
chief of the tribe of Chonos, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Chiloe. This man had somo 
knowledge of Spanish. Mr. Elliot could also 
speak it a little, and he contrived to make the 
Indian understand that the English wished to 
reach some of the Spanish settlements; and that 
if he would undertake to conduct them in the\r 
barge, he should havo both that, and whatever it 
contained, as soon as they arrived at tho destined 
port. To these conditions the chief, after much 
persuasion, consented* 
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" The number of tie English was now reduced 
to thirteen, who embarked in the barge with this 
Indian chief and his servant, whose name was 
Emanuel. The two Indian canoes accompanied 
them for some days, and then left them to pro* 
cccd on their voyage alone." 

" Come," said Lucy, " I hope the worst is over. 
Now thoy have obtained a gu"* e > * think they 
will do." 

" They had still many hardships to endure ; 
soma of them, the necessary consequence of their 
situation; and some arising from the unhappy 
state of their own minds, and the want of kindness 
and consideration for each other. But it grows 
late, and Harry's eyes look heavy. We will reserve 
the conclusion of their adventures till to-morrow 
evening." 



STOEY II. 

ADVENTURES OF BYRON. 



a Now, dear mamma, how did Byron and hia com- 
panions get on with their Indian guide?" 

" On the third day of their voyage they came 
to the bottom of a great bay, where the Indian 
had left his wife and two children in a hut* Here 
they staid for two or three days, constantly cm- 
ployed in seeking for shell-fish. When they 
were ready to proceed on their voyage, they took 
the guide's wife and children into the boat, and 
attempted to ascend a river. They laboured all 
day against the stream, but made hardly any pro- 
gress: at last one of the sailors expiring from 
fatigue, Byron, who had hitherto steered the boat, 
was obliged to row. "While he was thus employed, 
another of the men, who was rowing beside him, 
dropped from his seat, saying that his strength 
was quite exhausted for want of food, and that he 
must shortly die. As he lay in this affecting 
state in the bottom of the boat, he every now and 
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then expressed the most earnest wisli for a little 
food, saying, that too or three mouthfuls might 
be the means of saving his life. Could you believe 
that any man had a heart so hard as to resist such 
an entreaty?" 

Harry said he could believe anything that is 
cruel of Captain Cheap. 

" It is true that we have heard some sad 
stories of him, but in this case I cannot help won- 
dering at the hardness of his heart ; for it does 
not appear that poor Bosnian had done anything 
to offend him, and yet, when he lay at his feet, 
expiring for want of food, and earnestly begging 
a morsel to save his life, this inhuman man, who 
had at the time a large piece of boiled seal's flesh 
beside him, would not give the smallest portion of 
it to the dying sailor." 

" How very shocking ! " said Lucy. " I hope 
there are not many such men in the world." 

" Young Byron had very different feelings ; he 
was shocked at the cruelty of the captain; and 
though he had only Ave or six dried shell-fish in 
his pocket, and did not know how long it might 
be before he could procure a fresh supply, he 
could not resist the entreaties of poor Bosnian, but 
from time to time ho put one of his shell-fish into 
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hb mouth. The little store was presently ex- 
hausted) and soon afterwards the unhappy sufferer 
was released from his misery by death. They 
continued rowing till the evening, when they 
landed, and made a grave in the sand for the two 
sailors. Afterwards Captain Cheap brought out 
his great piece of seal's flesh for supper, but suf- 
fered no one to share it with him, except the 
surgeon, who happened to be in favour. The 
sailors observed this with vehement indignation, 
and declareed that he deserved to be deserted by 
all his people on account of his savage conduct/' 

" Ah," said Lucy, " how differently Captain 
Bligh behaved, who shared his morsel of bread 
and water with his people, and took no more of 
anything himself, than he gave to everybody in 
the boat!" 

" The Indian chief now departed in a canoe 
with his family, in hopes of obtaining some seals. 
He left his servant Emanuel to show the English 
where they would be likely to meet with shell- 
fish. They continued their search for some time, 
with very little success, and began to think of 
returning to the barge. At this moment, six of 
the men and Emanuel were walking a little wav 
before the officers : they reached the boat first, 
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jumped into it, pushed out to sea, and left them 
to return no more. And now, all that Byron and 
his companions had hitherto endured, seemed light 
in comparison of what they expected to suffer 
from this treachery of the sailors, who, with the 
hoat, had taken away everything that belonged to 
tli cm, except a little powder and one gun, which 
Byron happened to have with him. They watched 
the departing boat with feelings of hopeless regret, 
and most of them yielded to despondency* At 
this time the sea was very rough, and the weaves 
broke furiously on the shore. As he strolled 
along the beach, without any prospect of relief, 
or any object of hope, Byron's eyes were continu- 
ally attracted by the ever-changing appearance of 
the restless waters. Now -and then he fancied he 
saw something black on the edge of a distant 
wave, and then he lost it again. He observed it 
more intently. At last he thought it was a canoe; 
but reflecting how unusual it was for the Indians 
to venture in so rough a sea, and at such a distance 
from land, he concluded that his sight must have 
been deceived. Presently, a rising wave brought 
this dark object still nearer; and he was then 
convinced, beyond all doubt, that it was really a 
canoe 9 * He wished his companions to sliaro in the 
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pleasure of this discovery. They were at some 
distance behind him on the beach, and ho ran 
back, as fast as he could, to tell them what he had 
seen. Their spirits were so completely sunk by 
their melancholy situation, that at first they could 
not believe his assertion ; but when they were at 
last convinced of its truth, they hastened to strip 
off some of their ragged clothing, to serve as a 
signal, which they fixed upon a long pole. This 
had the desired effect. The people in the canoe 
seeing the signal, made towards the land, at about 
two miles' distance from our distressed travellers. 
At that place they were able to approach the 
shore; for a projecting ledge of the rocks broke 
the violence of the waves, and sheltered & small 
cove, into which the strangers guided their canoe. 
Captain Cheap and Byron walked along the beach 
to this cove, where they arrived about the same 
time that the persons, whose approach they had 
so anxiously desired, had effected their landing.* 
M Who were these persons in the canoe, mamma ? H 
" They proved to be the Indian guide and bis 
wife, who had left them a few days before." 

" I am glad to hear that, for I thought they 
were quite abandoned, and would all die miserably, 
one after another." 
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" They expected it themselves, when the trea- 
cherous sailors went off with the boat: yet this 
was one of the many instances* which prove that 
what we consider as a misfortune! is often the hap- 
piest thing that conld befal us.** 

"Like Bernard Gilpin breaking his leg!" said 
Harry. " But what advantage did these people 
gain by the loss of their boat ?" 

" You have seen that their barge was very ill 
calculated for being rowed against the stream of 
those rapid rivers, the attempt they had already 
made having proved fatal to two of the men. The 
barge was too heavy to be carried over the shal- 
lows and points of land, as the Indians carry their 
canoes ; and, if they had attempted to double the 
capes and head-lands on that stormy coast, you 
may see, by what Captain Cheap and his people 
suffered in the expedition they undertook before 
they met with this Indian, that they must have sunk 
under the fatigue of such an enterprise. So that 
losing their boat was, in fact, being relieved from 
an incumbrance; and eventually it proved the 
means of their preservation." 

" I am glad they did escape at last," said 
Harry; " but 1 should like this story much better, 
if Captain Cheap had been a good man," 
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tt It is certainly pleasanter to hear tlio adven- 
tures of good people ; but we have the comfort of 
knowing, that, under the wise government of 
Providence, even the crimes of bad men contribute 
to the general good." 

" If you could only explain that, dear mother, I 
should not be so much vexed at this captains 
behaviour." 

" It is not possible that I should know all the 
good which resulted from the misconduct of the 
captain and his crew ; but it appears that, amidst 
the trials and privations arising from that miscon- 
duct, young Byron acquired the patient forti- 
tude which afterwards distinguished his cha- 
racter. And I told you last night, that the 
excesses of which the crew of the "Wager were 
guilty, occasioned the enactment of that law 
which secures the authority of the captain in case 
of shipwreck — thus preventing a multitude of 
crimes and misfortunes." 

" I think I quite understand that. You mean 
that we may improve, even by what we suffer from 
the faults of other people ; and that the distresses 
of a few men were the means of safety to a great 
many." 

4i But, mamma, was not the Indian very angry. 
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when he found that the barge was gone? You 
know, Mr. Elliot had promised him that he should 
have it for his trouble." 

" As the boat was to have become his property, 
he was, doubtless, vexed at its loss : but his first 
inquiries were after Emanuel, whom he suspected 
the English of having murdered. Captain Cheap 
and Byron could not converse with the guide, on 
account of their ignorance of Spanish, and there- 
fore they took him to Elliot, who was too ill to 
walk to the cove with them. To him the Indian 
repeated his inquiries after Emanuel ; and Elliot 
at length succeeded in removing his suspicions. 
A few days after, Emanuel, who had escaped from 
the sailors, returned to his master. 

" After this, Byron went with the guide on an 
expedition in search of some other Indians, who 
might be willing to assist them in their journey* 
On his return he found poor Elliot very ill, and 
Hamilton and Campbell almost starved. Captain 
Cheap fared better than the others, for the Indian 
occasionally supplied him wkh food, a favour which 
he never bestowed on the rest. 

" When they were joined by the Indians, whose 
company the. chief and Byron had been soliciting, 
they embarked in canoes and put to sea. Camp- 
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bell and Byron were obliged to row. Hamilton 
was a soldier, and did not understand this busi- 
ness. Captain Cheap did not attempt it, and tho 
Indians appear to have respected his dignity too 
much to employ him in any servile offices. Elliot 
was very near the end of his sufferings, and lay 
almost insensible at the bottom of the canoe. Tho 
weather proving unfavourable, they landed, with- 
out having been able to make much progress ; and 
here poor Elliot, quite exhausted by fatigue and 
hunger, expired. He had been a very strong, 
active young man, and in the beginning of these 
misfortunes seemed, from his vigorous state of 
health, more likely to struggle through difficulties, 
than many of the others. Indeed, he had endured 
amazing exertion, and he and Lieutenant Hamilton 
were the best shots in the company ; and while 
the ammunition lasted they never spared them*, 
selves, but went out with their guns, in search of 
seals or wild fowl, and in great measure provided 
for the rest. But his labours and sufferings were 
now terminated: and his surviving companions 
scraped a hole in the sand, where they deposited 
his remains as decently as they could." 

"Ah, poor Elliot! I am sorry for him. Ho wa3 
one of ray favourites, and I was in hopes he would 
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discover some more caverns. It was a pity they 
could not do anything to save him, poor fellow, 
when he had worked so hard to obtain food for 
them all." 

Lucy interrupted her brother, by inquiring 
what became of the party - after the death of 
Elliot. 

" They set out again a few days afterwards, and 
proceeding westward, they came to the mouth of 
a river. They rowed up the stream for several 
leagues, and at night landed on its banks, in a 
perfect swamp, and without any protection from 
the rain, which fell heavily. The Indians had 
provided themselves with seal's-flesh; but our 
poor countrymen had nothing to eat except the 
root of some plant, which had a very unpleasant 
taste. 

" The next day they were no better off, but were 
obliged to labour at the oar, pulling all day against 
the stream. On the following day they came to a 
carrying-place." 

Harry asked, " What is meant by a carrying- 
placet" 

" I have told you with what dreadful fury the 
waves break upon this rocky shore. Many capes 
ftnd head-lands run out into that raging sea; and 
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it being impossible to get round them in an open 
boat, the Indian canoes are made in such a manner 
as to admit of being easily taken to pieces. When 
the Indians have occasion to go over the land, 
either to avoid one of these stormy capes, or to 
pass from one river to another, they take their 
canoes to pieces, and each man or woman carries 
a plank. The spots where they are obliged to 
have recourse to this expedient, are very naturally 
called carrying-place$. 

" Everybody, except Captain Cheap, had some- 
thing to carry. He was so helpless, that he was 
obliged to be assisted by others, or he must have 
been left behind. Byron was one of the last : he 
waited for some Indians who belonged to the canoe 
in which he came. 

" When they were ready to set forward, he was 
obliged to carry on his head a piece of wet, heavy 
canvass, which contained some half-putrid seals 
flesh, belonging to Captain Cheap. It was a load 
sufficient, in such dreadful roads, for a strong man 
in health; but to a poor half-starved lad, like 
Byron, it was a grievous burden. However, he 
was forced to trudge on with it, as well as he was 
able, through this swampy wood, mostly up to his 
knees in the mire, and often up to his middle* 
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Besides the fatigue occasioned by this, be was 
often treading on the stumps of trees, which could 
not be avoided, as they were covered with water; 
and having neither shoes nor stockings, his feet 
and legs were sadly wounded. Before they had 
proceeded half a mile, the two Indians, who were 
more accustomed to this kind of travelling, left 
him. He continued to make the best progress he 
could, fearing that if he did not reach the other 
side of the carrying-place in good time, they would 
all desert him* A tree happened to lie across the 
road, and in scrambling over it, his foot slipped, 
and he fell into a very deep swamp, where he 
narrowly escaped drowning, owing to the weight 
of the burden on his head. It was a long time 
before he could get out, and when he had accom- 
plished it his strength was quite exhausted. He 
sat down under a tree to recover himself, and 
there indulged his melancholy thoughts. Alone 
in the wild solitude of an American forest, wet, 
cold, and half-famished, his naked feet and ankles 
covered with wounds, with no hand to help, no 
eye to pity him, sat this unfortunate son of an 
English nobleman." 

" Poor fellow!" said Lucy. " I did not know 
he was the son of a noblemar : that made his case 
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still worse, because it is not likely that he had been 
used to hardships." 

" Happily for Byron, whatever might have been 
the delicacy of his education, he possessed a strong 
mind. He soon recollected, that bewailing his 
misfortunes could not do him any good : and 
rising from the ground he observed a great tree, 
so situated that he thought he could find it again. 
He felt quite unable to carry Captain Cheap's 
bundle any further, so he deposited it under this 
tree. He then set out again, in hopes of over- 
taking his companions: it was, however, some 
hours before he came up with them. They were 
sitting down under a tree, and Byron sat down 
beside them in silence. No one noticed him for 
some time. At last Captain Cheap inquired what 
had become of his seal and canvass ? Byron told 
him of the misfortune that had happened to him, 
which indeed the captain might easily have guessed, 
from the condition of the poor lad's tattered cloth- 
ing and wounded feet ; but instead of pity for his 
sufferings, Byron heard nothing but grumbling 
and reproaches for the loss of the seal. This was 
a lesson of fortitude : he profited by it, and made 
no reply to thi3 unreasonable man. After having 
rested a little while, he got up and walked buck 
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into the wood, at least five miles, to the great tree 
under which he had left his bundle. He returned 
again, just in time to deliver it to the captain, 
before he embarked with the Indians on a great 
lake, the opposite side of which appeared to wash 
the feet of the Andes. Byron wished to go with 
them, but they told him that he must wait for 
some other Indians who were going to follow 
them. He did not know where these Indians 
were to come from : he was left alone on the 
banks of the lake, and night was approaching. 
The unfeeling captain did not give him even a 
morsel of the seal that had caused him so much 
suffering." 

" Mother, whatever you may think of it, I cannot 
bear this selfish man." 

" If you cannot bear selfishness in another person, 
my dear Harry, be sure you never indulge it in 
yourself. 

" Byron kept his eyes fixed upon the canoes as 
long as he could distinguish them, and then went 
back into the wood, and sat down upon the root of 
a tree. He had eaten nothing all day but the 
stem of a plant resembling an artichoke. Quito 
worn out with fatigue, he fell asleep ; and, waking 
before day, he thought he heard the sound of 
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voices. When it was light, he perceived a wigwam 
or Indian hut, and immediately went towards it. 
Stooping down to enter the low opening that 
served as a door, he received a kick in the face, 
and heard the voices of the inhabitants quarrelling. 
On this he thought it prudent to retire, and waited 
at the foot of a neighbouring tree, till an old 
woman peeped out and invited liim to enter. Ho 
obeyed, and was happy to be allowed to sit a few 
minutes by their fire, for he was quite benumbed 
with cold. The old woman put a piece of seals 
flesh on the fire, and when it was warm through, 
(which, in the opinion of these people, is cooking 
sufficient,) she gave a little piece to Byron, who 
swallowed it whole, in his eager desire to satisfy 
his craving appetite, for indeed he was almost 
starved. 

" He did not know which way these Indians 
were going; neither did he care, so as they would 
but take him with them, and give him something 
to eat." 

" Poor creature ! what a dismal situation he 
was in I" 

" It soon appeared that the Indians wero going 
to the north ; and when they had joined together 
the planks of their canoe, they put all their bag- 
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gage into it, making Byron row. They crossed 
the lake, and then entered a rapid river, where 
they went ashore. Byron passed a melancholy 
night, as the Indians would not suffer him to 
come near the wigwam which they had erected for 
themselves ; neither had they given him the least 
bit of anything to eat since they embarked. In 
the morning they set off again, the current carry- 
ing them down the river at an amazing rate ; and 
just before night they landed on a stony beach. 

" The Indians hauled up their canoe, and went 
away, leaving Byron quite alone. It rained 
violently, and was very dark. He thought it was 
as well to lie down on the beach, though his body 
must be partly in the water, as to sleep in a 
swamp under a dropping tree." 

" I should have been puzzled which to choose, 
both places were so uncomfortable." 

" Poor Byron had only the choice of evils ; but 
he was so tired, that he soon fell fast asleep on the 
beach. In three or four hours he woke in such 
agony with the cramp, that he thought he must 
have died. However, he retained his usual pre- 
sence of mind, and tried to change his posture 
and to rise. After many ineffectual attempts, he 
got upon his hands and knees ; and perceiving a 
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fire at some distance in the wood, he crawled to it 
with great difficulty, and almost threw himself 
into it, in hopes of relieving the intolerable pain 
he was suffering. The intrusion offended the 
Indians, who immediately got up, and drove him 
away with kicks and blows. A little while after, 
he contrived to place himself so as to receive some 
warmth from the fire, and his cramp left him." 

" What cruel creatures these Indians were, to 
beat and drive poor Byron from the fire, and to 
starve him too. I do believe he had nothing to 
eat, but the morsel of seal's flesh that the old 
woman gave him, for two whole days/* 

" It is surprising that he did not sink under 
such continued hunger, cold, and fatigue, but you 
must observe, Harry, that his fortitude never 
forsook him. 

" Two days after the circumstances I last men" 
tioncd, Byron rejoined his countrymen, but no 
pleasure was expressed on either side at the meet- 
ing. Indeed, while he blames the conduct of the 
captain, Byron honestly confesses that the hard- 
ships and disappointments which they were con- 
tinually suffering, produced unpleasant effects on 
all their minds — deadening their feelings, and 
making them neglectful both of each other and of 
themselves." 
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u I thought, mamma, you said that Byron's 
sufferings were useful to him." 

" I believe they were in the end ; but it is not 
unlikely that his temper might sometimes be 
ruffled by the unkind, tyrannical treatment he 
experienced. 

" After he rejoined his companions, Byron, and 

* 

also Campbell, were kept to hard labour at the oar, 
and were obliged to work like galley-slaves all 
day ; but deplorable as was the situation of these 
young men, it was better than that of their cap* 
tain. His body was in a most dreadful state, with 
thousands of insects crawling over it — a torment 
which he took no pains to lessen, having apparently 
lost the use of his understanding : he could not 
recollect the names of the officers who were con- 
stantly with him, nor even his own. His beard 
was grown very long, and that and his face wcro 
covered with train-oil and dirt, from having accus- 
tomed himself to use for a pillow, the bag in 
which he kept the scraps of seal's flesh, which the 
Indian sometimes gave him. He took this pre- 
caution, for fear the officers should make free with 
any of his meat while he was asleep. Thus, his 
selfishness survived tho rest of his feelings." 

" Oh, what a poor wretched creature ho must 
have been 1" 



* The sufferings of our travellers were now hap- 
pily drawing to a close. They reached an island 
about thirty leagues south of Chiloe. Here they 
remained two days, waiting for a favourable op* 
portunity of crossing the channel between theae 
islands. 

" The very thought of this undertaking appeared 
to terrify their Indian guide ; and, indeed, he had 
great reason to be afraid ; the sea was tremendously 
rough, dangerous for any open boat, and much 
more so for the slight canoe that was to take them 
over. At length the Indian summoned up suffi- 
cient resolution to make the attempt. He made 
a clumsy sail, out of some pieces of blanket, and 
then they put off from the shore. The bottom 
plank of the canoe was split, and it opened on 
every wave. The water rushed continually over 
the gunnel ; and the canoe was almost full, though 
all hands were employed in baling, without ceasing 
a moment. The Indian was so completely terri- 
fied, that, if it had not been for the English, the 
whole party must have perished : for in his eager- 
ness to gain the shore, he very nearly pushed the 
canoe among the breakers, where the sea ran with 
such violence upon the rocks, that not even an 
Indian could have escaped. Our officers kept the 
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boat off, till they got into smooth water ; and they 
soon after landed on the island of Chiloe, . though 
in a pait which was not inhabited. There they 
staid all the next day, in a very heavy snow ; for 
they were so much exhausted by fatigue, as to be 
under the necessity of resting. 

w Towards evening they set off again : and 
about nine the same night, to their great joy, 
they observed something that looked like a house : 
it belonged to an acquaintance of the Indian. 
Byron had given this man his fowling-piece, to 
bring him into good humour again, after the loss 
of the barge, and there was about one charge of 
powder left.. The Indian was desirous of exhibit- 
ing his acquisition to his old acquaintance; and 
he now requested the officers to load his gun fot 
him, and show him how to discharge it. When 
they had done this, he stood up, and holding his 
head as far as possible from the terrible gun, he 
fired ; and then down he fell flat into the bottom 
of the canoe !" 

" How the officers must have laughed at this 
foolish Indian, for being afraid of his own gun!" 

** I dare say they did not laugh : they were 
too much in his power to venture to provoke him. 

" If the Indian frightened himself, he frightened 
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his old friends too ; for they ran out of the bouse, 
and hid themselves in the woods. After some 
time, one of them, who was bolder than the rest, 
ascended a hill, and called to the people in the 
canoe, inquiring who they weret The Indian 
now made himself known; and they presently 
came down to the boat, bringing with them some 
fish, and plenty of potatoes* This was the most 
comfortable meal which they had had for many 
months: and when it was finished, they rode 
about two miles further, to a little village, where 
they landed. Here the guide made such a noise, 
that he wakened all the inhabitants, and obliged 
ono of them to open his door, and make a good 
fire ; for the weather was very cold indeed, being 
the month of June, which is the depth of winter 
in Chiloe." 

" Yes, because Chiloe is in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Lucy has been explaining that to me 
this morning." 

w I am glad she remembered what she had 
heard, well enough to explain it to you. 

" The Indians of Chiloe were people of a very 
different character from those with whom our ad- 
venturers had hitherto been acquainted. Good- 
natured and compassionate, they seemed to strive 
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who should take most care of the starving wan- 
derers. They made a comfortable bed of sheep- 
skins near the fire for Captain Cheap, and laid him 
upon it. 

" It was now about midnight ; yet they went 
out and killed a sheep, of which they made broth. 
They also baked a large cake of barley-meal. 
When the strangers tad satisfied their hunger, 
they went to sleep near the fire, which the Indians 
took care to keep supplied with fuel. In the 
morning, Indian women camo from far and near, 
almost every one with a pipkin in her hand, con- 
taining broth, potatoes, eggs, and other wholesome 
and nourishing food/* 

" How did they go on afterwards, mamma ? # * 

i{ They were conducted to Chaco, by order of 
the Spanish governor, and at that port they wero 
put on board a ship .and sent to Valparaiso. 
You may find it on the coast of Chili, opposite to 
Juan Fernandez. The governor of this placo 
ordered the6e unfortunate men to be put into a 
dungeon. In a few days, Captain Cheap and 
Lieutenant Hamilton were sent to St. Jago. 

" Byron and Campbell remained some weeks 
longer in the dungeon ; and they would have suf- 
fered severely, from the scantiness of the allow 



ance supplied by the governor, had it not been 
for the generous kindness of the soldier who 
guarded them ; he lay aside half his daily pay to 
supply their necessities, though he had himself, a 
wife, and six children to maintain, and could not 
have the least hope of return from those he was 
assisting." 

" That was a noble, generous action, indeed ! " 
u A little while afterwards the governor received 
an order to send Byron and Campbell to St. Jago. 
This city is the capital of Chili, and it is ninety 
miles from Valparaiso. There were at this time 
several ships from Lima delivering their cargoes 
at Valparaiso : so that almost every day there 
were large droves of mules going up to St. Jago, 
laden with various kinds of merchandise. The 
governor sent for one of the master-carriers, and 
ordered him to take the English prisoners up with 
him. The man asked how he was to be paid for 
the journey, as he should be five days on the road. 
The churlish governor bade him get that as he 
could, for he would not advance him a single 
farthing. 

" After taking leave of the generous soldier, 
who continued his kindness to the last, and 
brought them several little things to take with 
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them, they set out on their journey with the car- 
rier, and travelled about fourteen miles the first 
day. That night they lay in tho open fields — a 
custom common among these carriers, who always 
stop where there is plenty of. pasture and good 
water for the mules. The next day they passed 
some mountains; and on the fourth night they 
lay on a plain in sight of St. Jago, which was 
about twelve miles distant. Byron appears to have 
been a young man of pleasing and ingenuous man- 
ners, which interested people in his favour. The 
next morning, as they proceeded towards the city, 
the carrier who had been very kind to them on the 
road, entered into conversation with Byron respect- 
ing his future conduct, advising him not to think 
of remaining at St. Jago, where he said there was 
nothing but extravagance, vice, and folly, but to 
continue with him, and learn tho trade of a 
mule-driver, in which he gave it as his opinion, 
that our young hero would soon become very 
clever. He added, that in this employ Byron 
would lead a happy and innocent life, far prefer* 
able to any enjoyment which the great city before 
him could afford/* 

" I am sure this muleteer was a very kind man. 
"What answer did Byron make to him V 
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" Byron cordially thanked him for tins unex- 
pected offer ; but acknowledged that he wished to 
try the city/irst, and if he did not like it, that then 
he would accept of the offer which his new friend 
had so kindly made." 

u 1 think Byron was in the right. It would have 
been an odd thing for the son of an English noble- 
man to turn muleteer in Chili ! " 

" I am of your opinion, Lucy. If Byron had 
been discouraged by the difficulties and hardships 
that so remarkably attended his setting out in life, 
and deserted the profession his friends had chosen 
for him, he would never have been a British 
admiral." 

" Oh, mamma, was Byron really an admiral ?* 

" Yes, but not till many years afterwards. He 
is a striking example in real life, of i Perseverance 
against Fortune/" 

" I remember that pretty story, in i Evenings 
at Home;' but now, dear mamma, tell us moro 
about Byron and the muleteer." 

" The honest muleteer could have had no idea 
of Byron's rank, when he so generously offered to 
provide for a poor, ragged youth — a stranger and 
a prisoner. What was it, do you think, that en- 
gaged the good opinion of this benevolent man V 
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" You said that Byron had pleasing manners." 

"Yea, Lucy; and he had what was still better 
•—an active, obliging disposition, and a grateful 
heart. This muleteer had been very kind to 
Campbell and Byron on the journey, though they 
were forced upon him in such an unhandsome 
manner, by the governor of Valparaiso ; and Byron 
took every opportunity of showing how much ha 
felt this kindness. Whenever any of the mules 
strayed from the rest, in the w ide plains which 
they crossed, Byron was always attentive, and 
cheerfully went after the stragglers to bring them 
hack. It was a trifling action, but performed 
with ft good grace, and prompted by right feelings. 
This gained him the friendship of the muleteer." 

" I like Byron, mamma. You see, his suffer- 
ings had not spoiled his temper." 

" When they arrived at the palace-gato, the 
muleteer delivered his charge to the captain of the 
guard, who soon after introduced them to Don 
Joseph Manso, the president. This gentleman 
received them very civilly, and sent them to the 
house of a Scotch physician, where their two 
countrymen were already lodged. This physician 
was called Don Patricio Gedd. lie had lived a 
great while at St. Jago, and was much esteemed 
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by the Spaniards, both for his professional skill 
and humane disposition. He no sooner heard 
that four English prisoners had arrived in that 
country, than he waited on the president, and 
begged that these prisoners might be lodged in 
bis house. His request was granted; and had 
these unfortunate Englishmen been his own 
brothers, they could not have experienced more 
kind and friendly treatment than they received 
from Dr. Gedd, during two years which they 
remained with him." 

" And what became of them at the end of the two 
years?" 

" The president sent for them, and informed 
them that a French ship from Lima, bound to 
Spain, had put into Valparaiso, and that Captain 
Cheap and his companions should return* to 
Europe by that conveyance. This was joyful 
news, though they had passed their time very 
pleasantly in the capital of Chili. They received 
great kindness from many of the Spaniards; for 
there were at this time, at St. Jago, several per- 
sons who had been 'taken prisoners by Commodore 
Anson, and confined some time on board his ship* 
All these persons spoke in the highest terms of 
the kind treatment they had received; and it 
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appears that the Spaniards were determined not to 
be outdone in generosity. 

" At length our travellers took leave of the 
benevolent physician, and the rest of their ac- 
quaintance at St. Jago, and set out for Valparaiso. 
On arriving there, the first person they met was 
the generous soldier. Byron was very much 
rejoiced that he now had it in his power, in somo 
degree, to reward this good man for his past kind- 
ness; and the soldier, who had so nobly assisted 
them, gratefully accepted what he had never ex- 
pected to receive. The Englishmen took lodgings, 
and amused themselves as they pleased till the ship 
was ready to sail. 

" About the 20th of December, 1744, they em- 
barked in the Lys frigate. There were several 
passengers on board, one of them an old acquaintance 
of ours. You will remember the name of Don 
George Juan." 

" Oh mamma, is that really true ? What, the 
very person who travelled with Don Ulloa ?" 

" The very same, my dear Harry. He had been 
several years in Peru, with Don Antonio de Ulloa, 
and was now on his return to Europe. 

" After various detentions on the coast, the Lys 
put to sea on the 1st of March, 1745, and came 
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to an anchor in the road of Brest, on the 31st of 
October. 

" Our adventurers were still considered fts 
prisoners of war; but at length they received 
permission from the Spanish court to return to 
England. Of this they* gladly availed themselves, 
and landed at Dover, whence they immediately 
set out for Canterbury, on post-horses. There 
they shared what little money was left, and found 
that it was not enough to pay their expenses to 
London. Byron's part was barely sufficient to pay 
for horses, without allowing a farthing for eating 
on the road, or even to pay the turnpikes." 

" Poor fellow ! but could not he ask somebody 
at Canterbury to help him ?" 

*' He took the shortest way of managing that 
difficulty. You know he had been accustomed to 
hunger, so that part of the business was easily 
settled; and as for the turnpikes, he galloped 
through them as fast as he could, without paying 
the least attention to the shouts of the turnpike- 
men, who endeavoured to stop him. "When he 
arrived in London, he took a coach, and drove to 
Marlborough-street, where his family lived when 
he left England. Alas! they were no longer 
there. He found the house shut up. Having 
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been absent so many years, and in all that tim« 
not having heard from home, he did not know 
whether his friends were dead or alive : he could 
not tell where to go, and he had no money left to 
pay the coachman/* 

" I thought all his difficulties were over when he 
got to London, but it seems I was mistaken." 

" Without money and without friends, a person 
may be almost as badly off in London as in the 
forests of America. Happily, Byron recollected a 
linen-draper's shop, where his family used to deal. 
He told the coachman to drive there ; and having 
made himself known, the linen-draper was so kind 
as to pay the coachman. He then inquired after 
his family, and heard that his sister was married 
to Lord Carlisle, and was at that time in Soho 
Square. Byron immediately walked to the house, 
and knocked at the door." 

** Ah ! his difficulties are all over now !* 

" Not quite ; for the servant thought him such 
a strange-looking fellow, that he was going to 
shut the door in his face. Indeed, he was an odd 
figure; for his dress was half French and half 
Spanish, and his great boots were covered with dirt. 
At last, Byron's eloquence overcame the scruples 
of the servant, and he let him in* 



" What Lady Carlisle felt when she saw her 
beloved brother, I shall not attempt to describe. 
When she asked what had befallen him, I dare 
eay the first circumstance he related, was, that he 
had eaten nothing since he left Canterbury. And 
I leave you to imagine the pleasure she must have 
felt in supplying him with all the comfort* of 
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A WINTER IN CHARLTON ISLAND. 



" Mamma, I suppose you never beard how Hudson 
and his people lived during the winter they spent 
in Hudson's Bay. I think those wicked sailors 
would not like to speak about the voyage, after 
behaving so ill." 

" No, I never heard how Hudson contrived to 
support himself and his people through that dismal 
winter ; but about twenty years after his unfortu- 
nate voyage, a ship from Bristol, commanded by 
Captain James, was under the hard necessity of 
remaining all the winter in those inhospitable re- 
gions. If you have any curiosity on the subject, 
my dear Harry, I can tell you what happened to 
them." 

" That will be very kind of you, dear mamma ; 
and it will be something different from your other 
stories. You have told us about a summer in Ice- 
land, and a summer in Hudson's Bay, but a northern 
winter if quite new," 
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Lucy inquired whether Captain James went to 
Hudson 8 Bay, in hopes of hearing something of 
those poor men who had been so shamefully left 
there. 

" I believe this voyage had no connexion with 
Iludson ; but the same desire which induced that 
unfortunate man to explore those unknown seas 
was still felt in England. It was supposed that 
great advantages would result from the discovery 
of a north-west passage into the Pacific Ocean; 
and the failure of those who had hitherto made 
the attempt, instead of discouraging others, only 
increased their ardour to repeat the hazardous 
experiment. 

" For this purpose, several merchants of Bristol 
formed themselves into a company, about the year 
1630. In the first place, it was necessary to en- 
gage a captain who possessed the requisite quali- 
fications for such an enterprise. They accordingly 
made choice of Captain James, who was not only 
considered a man of integrity and an experienced 
sailor, but who had already made some voyages to 
the northern seas, and was well acquainted with 
the difficulties he would probably have to en- 
counter. 

** As a large ship would have been difficult to 
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manage in such a navigation, Captain James chose 
a small vessel, in which he sailed down the Bristol 
Channel, on the 3rd of May, 1631 ; but meeting 
with contrary winds, he sought shelter in Milford 
Haven, where he remained several days. A fair 
wind springing up, he took advantage of it, and 
on the 4th of June arrived in sight of Greenland. 

" The next morning his troubles began : the ship 
was surrounded by ice, from which they tried in 
vain to extricate themselves. At last they fastened 
the ship to a large piece of ice." 

44 Ah, I remember, that was grappling. Well, 
what did they do then ?" 

44 They took out their ice-poles, and endeavoured 
to push away the masses of ice which approached 
the ship. In this attempt all their poles were 
broken. The danger increased every hour ; and the 
next day such prodigious masses of ice assailed 
them, that they expected the ship would have been 
crushed to pieces. By spreading the sails she 
escaped, but only to dash with more violence on 
another fragment of ice. This shock broke the 
shallop to pieces ; and they were obliged to launch 
the long-boat, in order to pick up the parts of the 
shallop, which they fortunately recovered and placed 
on the deck. The ship then made her way, during 



a violent storm, through obstacles that every mo- 
ment threatened her destruction/* 

" I suppose," said Lucy, " this unlucky shallop 
was towed along after the ship, by a rope. I have 
seen boats fastened to ships in that manner. Where- 
abouts was the ship when this accident happened, 
mamma?" 

" Near the most southern point of Greenland. 
On the 10th, the sea being very rough, and some 
masses of ice in sight, higher than the top-mast, 
the long-boat (which had probably been fastened in 
the manner you were speaking of, Lucy,) broke 
from the stern, and two of the sailors were sadly 
bruised and hurt in trying to recover it, which, 
however, they accomplished." 

" Ah, poor fellows I now they are coming among 
the ice-bergs, I suppose they will have hard work 
of it." 

" After receiving many shocks from these ice- 
bergs, on the morning of the 18th of Juno they per- 
ceived the island of Resolution, in the opening of 
Hudson's Straits, and they endeavoured to steer the 
ship round the southern point." 

" See, Harry, we can now tell exactly where they 
were, for here is the little island of Resolution. 
What an odd name for an island I" 
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" Captain James must have thought it a very 
suitable name, when he contemplated the discourag- 
ing prospect that presented itself, after he had suc- 
ceeded in doubling the southern point. I am sure 
he had need of a good, firm resolution, to help him 
through his difficulties. The entrance to Hudson's 
Straits was filled with ice, closely wedged together ; 
and in attempting to proceed, the ship was fast en- 
closed, and driven to and fro, as the ice drifted about 
with the current. 

" After a night passed in bustle and alarm, 
amidst snow and tempest, the ship, at high-water, 
was driven on a sharp rock, where the ebbing of 
the tide left her in such a slanting position, that the 
men could not stand on the deck. Fearing that the 
ship would never be got off again, and knowing, if 
this should be the case, there was no way for them 
to escape, Captain James and his people concluded 
that their fate was inevitable, and kneeling down 
on a mass of ice, beside their unfortunate ship, they 
offered up their prayers to Him who controls the 
wind and the sea." 

" Oh, what a shocking situation that must have 
been!" 

" This is ono of the circumstances which should 
teach us never to despair, let our situation appear 
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ever so terrible. The tide turned, and, to their in- 
expressible joy and surprise, they once more saw 
the ship afloat; and, getting on board, they 
laboured with all their might to* extricate them- 
selves from their difficulties. When the ship was 
clear of this rock, Captain James went ashore over 
the ice, which formed a continued pavement to the 
land, where he erected a beacon of stones, and 
placed a cross upon it. He then named this spot 
the Harbour of God's Providence." 

" I suppose he called it by that name on account 
of his wonderful escape." 

44 Three days afterwards they had another escape. 
The captain having discovered a cove, where he 
thought the ship might lay more securely, they un- 
moored her, and warped her away from the ice with 
all possible expedition. They had hardly pro- 
ceeded a mile, before the ice to which the ship had 
been fastened was dashed to pieces with such fright- 
ful violence, that every one was convinced that she 
must have been lost, had she remained in her former 
station." 

44 1 should like to know what you mean by 
warping the ship, mamma," said Harry* 

44 To warp a ship, is to change its situation, by 
pulling it from one place to another by means oi 

F 
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ropes. Ropes used for this purpose are called 
warps* 

" They continued struggling with the ice till the 
18th of July; by this time their store of bread was 
a good deal diminished, and the captain thought 
it prudent to reduce the daily allowance one-half. 
To add to the dreariness of their situation, they 
were enveloped in thick fogs ; and for three suc- 
cessive days they were closely wedged among the 
ice : nor could they make the least progress, though 
they hoisted all their sails, and there was a strong 
wind." 

" That was a very sad case though,* said Lucy. 
" If I had been Captain James, I should have been 
a little afraid of sharing the fate of Hudson." 

" It is true that the sailors began to murmur; 
but Captain James appears to have been both re- 
spected and beloved by the men, and to have un- 
derstood the art of bringing them into good humour 
again. He not only encouraged them to hope, by 
every persuasive argument he could employ, but he 
pleased the jolly tars, by inviting them to go and 
drink the king's health on the ice, to which they 
agreed. In the meantime the unfortunate ship 
stuck fast, without a man on board. 

" But though the captain endeavoured to keep 



up the spirits of his men by this appearance of 
cheerfulness, he secretly felt the justice of their 
fears, and resolved to take every measure which 
prudence could suggest for their preservation. How- 
ever, the ship continued stuck fast till the beginning 
of August, when some motion was perceived in the 
ice ; and on the 3rd they saw a little open water to 
the north-west. After much labour the vessel was 
disengaged, and they continued their voyage. On 
the 29th they saw another ship, which proved to be 
an English frigate, engaged, as well as our voyagers, 
in exploring these unknown seas. Captain Fox, 
who commanded this frigate, paid a visit to James 
on board his ship, and next morning sailed away to 
the south-west." 

" I think Captain James and his people must 
have been very glad to see the faces of some of 
their countrymen again, after they had been so 
long shut up among the ice. How sorry I should 
have felt, when the frigate looked less and less 
every minute, till at last I could not see even its 
mast." 

" No doubt they felt their situation to be dismal 
enough : but Captain James was a man of a reso- 
lute, persevering temper, and not to be easily de- 
terred from accomplishing the purpose of his voyage 
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On the 3rd of September he stood in for the shore* 
and arrived at a cape, which in honour of the queen 
he called Henrietta Maria/* 

" What queen could that be, mamma ? I have 
heard of Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, and 
Queen Ann : I thought those were the only queens 
of England." 

" You forget, Lucy, that the wife of a king is a 
queen. Who was king of England in the year 
1631?" 

" Thirty-one— that is between twenty-five and 
forty-nine : I will tell you, mamma. 

' King James the First of England, 
To Ann the Dane was wedded : 
King Charles was crown'd in twenty-five 
In forty-nine beheaded.' 

" But my story does not say who King Charles's 
wife was.* 

" Her name, as you have just heard, was Hen- 
rietta Maria. She was the daughter of Henry the 
Fourth of France : but though the daughter, and 
wife, and mother of kings, she experienced the 
miseries and privations of the most extreme 
poverty." 

" That is very strange. I thought kings and 
queens were richer and more powerful than any 
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body else, I should like to read the history of poor 
Henrietta, mamma." 

" That you may do, if you please, when you are 
a little older; at present, I think we had better 
return to Captain James. On the 4th of September 
arose a tremendous storm: the sea washed over 
the deck, poured down into the hold, and forced 
its way into the bread-room, where it spoiled the 
greater part of the provisions. This dreadful hurri- 
cane continued, with unabated violence, till the 
evening of the following day. At this period of 
their voyage, almost every day appears to be dis- 
tinguished by escape from imminent danger. On 
the 12th, particularly, the ship struck on some rocks, 
and continued beating against them for five hours ; 
and at length got off, to the astonishment of every- 
body on board. The vessel being now in a very 
leaky condition, and winter approaching, they re- 
solved to steer towards the bottom of Hudson's Bay, 
in hopes of finding a passage into the river of 
Canada, or at least of wintering in some sheltered 
situation on the main land, which they thought 
would afford better chance of sustenance than the 
barren, rocky islands they had hitherto met with, 
from which they had been able to obtain no supply, 
except a few birds. After landing at different 
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places, where nothing was to be expected but famine, 
they at last reached Chariton Island on the 7th of 
October. They had now been four months con- 
tending with ice and storms. On this day there 
was such a fall of snow, that tbey were obliged to 
clear the deck with shovels. Next day the sun 
shone brightly, but its beams had not power to melt 
the snow. Indeed, the cold was now so severe, that 
scarcely anything could be prevented from freezing, 
even by the fire-side ; and the sails of the ship were 
Bo stiffened by the frost as to be quite useless. 

" The boat, which was sent out, with great diffi- 
culty reached the shore ; and the captain, seeing 
the winter set in so fast, ordered wood to be cut 
down for fuel. When as much wood as the ship 
could conveniently hold hod been carried on board, 
some of the crew, who were ill, requested the cap- 
tain to have a hut built for them on the island, 
thinking that living on shore would be serviceable 
to their health. Having fixed on a convenient spot, 
the carpenter, assisted by some of the men, was set 
to work at thia building. In the meantime the 
captain, attended by some of his people, ranged the 
island in search of inhabitants, bnt could not find 
any ; and they returned, exhausted by their travels 
through the enow. 



w On the 13th, some of the men desired leave to 
explore the country, which being granted, they 
were supplied with powder and shot, and strictly 
charged not to separate, that they might assist 
each other in case of an accident. They were also 
desired to look for a convenient harbour for the 
ship. On the second day they returned with a 
small lean deer, and reported that they had seen 
several more, but no signs of any human inhabi- 
tants. In this excursion they spent a night in 
the woods, where they were almost ready to perish 
with the cold. 

(( Soon after, the lieutenant and five of the men 
obtained leave to try their fortune in the same 
search; but though they wandered a great way, 
and staid out all night, they returned without ob- 
taining any provision. In this excursion they had 
the misfortune to lose one of their companions." 

" How did that happen, mamma V 

" I am afraid we are all too fond of indulging 
our idleness, and avoiding present inconveniences. 
Sometimes, however, this may have dangerous 
consequences. The party came to a pond about 
a quarter of a mile wide, which appeared to be 
' frozen : and merely to save himself the trouble of 
walking round the edge of this pond, John Bar* 
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ton, the gunners mate, attempted to cross it. 
When he was near the middle of the pond the ice 
broke, and this unfortunate man sank to rise no 
more."* 

" Ah, poor fellow ! he had better have trudged 
on with his companions." 

" The hut which had been erected for the ac- 
commodation of the invalids, took fire on the 
12th ; but, happily, the flames were extinguished 
before they had done much injury. This accident 
was not without its use, for it made them careful 
of their fire afterwards. The weather being very 
severe, the captain staid on shore .till the 17th, 
when he again visited the ship, and found it so 
entirely incrusted with ice, even to the rigging, 
that when he looked at it from the shore, it appear- 
ed as if it was made of ice." 

" Oh, how beautiful and curious that must have 
been ! I would rather see a ship of ice than a palace 
of ice." 

" On the 22nd," resumed Mrs. B., " the gunner, 
who had lost his leg by an accident, died. His 
companions had protected him from the cold as 
much as possible ; but the severity of the climate 
was such that it rendered all their care ineffectual. 

" On the 28th, Captain James resolved to run 



the vessel aground: he therefore landed part of 
the stores, and ordered the rest to be put into the 
great cabin. The next day the ship, though bed- 
ded two feet in the sand, continued, during the 
flowing of the tide, to beat against the shore with 
a violence that threatened her destruction. As a 
last resource, the captain went down into the hold 
•with the carpenter, and bored a hole in the bot- 
tom of the ship, to let in the water : it of course 
rose through the opening, and filled the vessel, 
which, after striking violently against the sand for 
some hours, and breaking off the rudder, began to 
settle soon after the water had risen to .the upper 
deck, and then remained stationary/' 

" I think it was a very odd way of managing to 
sink the ship on purpose. I fancy Captain James 
has done for himself now." 

" Perhaps Captain James understood that matter 
quite as well as you do, Harry. He thought sink- 
ing the ship was the most likely means of saving 
it: by and by we shall see whether he thought 
right. 

" When the ship was settled, the evening began 
to close in, and the captain and his men got into 
the boat, and with great difficulty reached tho 
chore. Having drawn up their boat on the beach, 
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they returned to the hut, where they presented a 
strange appearance to their friends, who had re- 
mained on shore : such an incrustation of ice had 
covered their faces, their hair, and their clothes* 
that they scarcely knew one another. They made 
a good fire ; and, with the refreshment of a little 
bread and water, they soon began to feel more 
comfortable. They then talked over their melan- 
choly situation, and the captain desired every one 
to express his thoughts freely. William Cole, the 
carpenter, then gave his opinion, which, no doubt, 
was listened to with great attention; for he was 
much beloved, and a very skilful man in his pro- 
fession." 

" The carpenter must be a very important person 
in such a case," said Lucy ; " I should like to know 
what he thought of their situation." 

" He gave his companions but poor encourage* 
merit ; for he said that he believed the ship was 
foundered, and would never be of* any further ser- 
vice : he added, that she had been beaten so much 
against the ice and the shore, that her joints and 
seams must all be loosened ; and that he could not 
contrive any way of placing her in such a situation 
as to admit of his getting at the leaky places to 
repair them. Beside all these difficulties, the 
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rudder was lost ; and if .he made another, he had 
no iron-work to hang it on with." 

" I did not expect him to talk in that way,* 
said Lucy ; " for my part, I think "William Cole is 
rather a desponding person." 

" He was not alone in the unfavourable opinion 
he entertained of the situation of the ship. Some 
of the company said she was run up so high on 
the sands, that she never could be got off again ; 
others, that she would be dashed to pieces by the 
ice ; that the anchors, which were under the ice, 
would be also broken; and many other discou- 
raging things* 

" At length it was the captain's turn to speak.** 

" Come," exclaimed Harry, " now for At* speech 1 
let us hear the captain. What did he say, mamma ?" 

" My faithful companions, be not dismayed for 
any of these disasters; but let us put our whole 
trust in God. It is he that giveth, and he that 
taketh away — his will be done. If it be our for- 
tune to end our days here, we are as near heaven 
as in England. We may use all honest means to 
save and prolong our lives; and in my judgment, 
we arc not yet so far past hope of returning to our 
native country, but that I see a fair way by which 
we may effect it. Admit the ship be foundered, 
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yet have those of our own nation and others, when 
they have been in these extremities, even out of 
their lost ship built them a pinnace, -and been reco- 
vered to their friends again. If it be objected, that 
they have happened into better climes — yet there 
is nothing too hard for courageous minds, which 
hitherto you have shown, and I doubt not will 
still do to the uttermost." 

" 0, brave captain I he is just fit to manage 
English sailors!" 

" Were those the words Captain James used, 
mamma ? If so, I think he had an odd manner 
of speaking." 

" It did not appear strange at that time, my 
dear Lucy, because other people spoke in the same 
manner, I have only told you part of his speech, 
but have used almost exactly his own words, 
because I thought you would like to hear what he 
really said on this occasion." 

" Thank you, mamma : I do like to hoar his 
very own words ; for he was a fine, brave fellow. I 
wish Lucy would not be so particular about it !" 

" Do not be impatient with your sister, Harry. 
I was pleased to find that Lucy could distinguish 
a turn of expression so different from our manner of 
speaking at present." 



" But, mamma, I want to hear what the sailors 
thought about the captain s speech." 

" I believe a disposition to hope for better time* 
is natural to most men; and it is generally easy 
to convince them of what they feel pleasure in 
believing. The captains encouraging speech gave 
them all fresh spirits: and they declared their 
willingness to work to the utmost of their strength, 
and to refuse nothing that he should order them 
to do, were it even at the hazard of their lives. He 
thanked them all, particularly the carpenter, for 
this cheerful compliance with their duty, and pro- 
mised to reward those who were active and indus- 
trious. They then resolved to build a new pinnace, 
with such timber as they could find in the island, 
and in the spring, if the ship proved useless to break 
it to pieces, and finish the pinnace with the planks 
and other materials. Having settled these important 
resolutions, they arranged themselves near the fire, 
and lay down to rest for the night. 

" On the 30th, a service was required from the 
surgeon, which, you may think, was not exactly in 
the line of his profession : this was to cut the cap- 
tain s hair short, and shave away all the hair from 
his face ; for it had become so stiff with icicles, as 
to be intolerably troublesome." 




" Oh, mamma ! do you really think Captain 
James wore a long beard V 

" I do not suppose he wore such a long beard 
as you have seen represented in paintings of the old 
patriarchs ; but, no doubt, he dressed as other peo- 
ple did at that time. Look at this picture of Charles 
the First. Do you not think, that if icicles were 
dangling from these mustachoes, and from this tuft 
of hair on the chin, it would be very inconvenient ? 
How troublesome too would this hair be, which 
waves down his neck, if it was heavily laden with 
the same appendages!" - 

" Troublesome indeed!" said Lucy. " The icicles 
would rattle about, whenever he turned his head. 
But how did the other people do, mamma?" 

" They followed the example set by the captain, 
and then prepared to work. The first object they 
had in view was to obtain such of the clothes and 
provisions that were left in the ship, as the water 
would allow them to get at. Great were the suf- 
ferings of the poor men while engaged 'in this 
task: when it was completed they built them- 
selves two houses, and a store-house at a little 
distance, as they were desirous of securing their 
provisions from the danger of fire." 

" How could they build houses in such a desolate 
placet" 



44 The houses were of very simple construction, 
being merely square enclosures, formed with strong 
stakes, and thickly wattled between the stakes 
with boughs of trees. The ends of the houses 
were defended on the outside by piles of bushes, 
ten feet high and six feet thick : the sides of the 
house were guarded in the same manner by piles of 
the trunks of trees, six feet thick and six feet high 
They left a little low door to creep into, with a 
porch before it, made of piles of wood, to prevent 
the wind from blowing into the entry. Near the 
top of the end- walls, they left two-holes, to answer 
the double purpose of windows and chimney." 

" But the roof, mamma ; you have not told us 
about that** 

" Very true. In the first place they laid a tree 
from end to end : this formed the ridge of the 
roof, and supported the rafters. When the build- 
ing was completed, they spread the mainsail of 
the ship over all, and brought it down to the 
ground on the outside. The inside was lined with 
smaller sails; and round three sides of it they 
drove in stakes, to form their bedsteads, at a proper 
distance from the wall, and covered the ground 
thickly with boughs : over the boughs they spread 
some spare sails, and placed th">* bedding upon 




them. They wen contrived curtains for their beds, 
with sucii Boils and clothes as they could spare for 
the purpose. The fiie-place was in the centre of 
the house." 

" I thought what they called their house was 
only one room. Did they build a chimney in the 
middle of it?" 

" The smoke was left to make its own way up 
to the roof, nnconfined by any chimney : it then 
found a passage through the openings at the top 
of the end walls. I hope yon admire the skill of 
our good captain displayed in architecture: for 
my part, I think he was an excellent contriver." 

" You said thoy built two houses and a store- 
house, mamma. Were they all built in the same 
manner?" 

" The Btore-house, of course, had no fire in it : 
the other bouse was almost exactly like that X hays 
described to yon, but smaller, being adapted to the 
size of the fore-sail, which formed its outside cover- 
ing. They were both erected in the warmest situation 
that could be found, among a tuft of thick trees, 
and screened from the north by a rising bank. I 
suppose it must have been on the southern side of 
the island. 

" Long before Christmas, theii uttlc town, af 



they called it, was so thickly covered, that they 
seemed to be living under a heap of enow. They 
made paths by shovelling away the snow, and 
treading it down very hard. This formed a kind 
of gallery, in which the captain and the sick men 
used to walk, while the snow deepened around them 
till it was nearly as high as the top of their houses. 
With great difficulty they also out a passage through 
the snow, from the store-house down to the sea-side. 
This labour was the last they undertook in the year 
1681. And with the conclusion of the year we will, 
if you please, conclude our c 



STORY IV. 

A WINTER IN CHARLTON ISLAND.— Pabt II. 



The tea over, lessons for to-morrow's schooling 
finished, the blinds down, and the lamp lighted, and 
Lucy, Harry, and mamma were once more gathered 
round the fire to hear and to tell the rest of the 
adventures of the party in Charlton Island. Lucy 
was the first to speak. "Are you ready, dear 
mamma," said Lucy, " to begin the year 1632 ? We 
wish very much to hear the rest of Captain James's 
adventures. Harry, should not you have liked 
to pay them a visit in their snug little town, and to 
walk with Captain James in his snow-gallery 1 I 
did not expect they would have been able to make 
such a comfortable house.' 1 

Harry assented — but their mother observed that 
the " snug little town" was not so comfortable a 
place as Lucy imagined; for though every pre- 
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caution had been taken, by making very thick walls, 
and screening the entrance by a porch, the inside 
of the house was hung with icicles, and the bed- 
clothes covered with hoar-frost, though a fire was 
kept in the middle of the room." 

" I thought ice was frozen water : where did the 
water come from that made these icicles?" 

" There are always watery particles in the atmo- 
sphere, though we do not perceive them while they 
are in the state of vapour." 

" I do not understand that, dear mamma." 

" You have often seen the steam rising through 
the little holes in the lid of the tea-urn. What 
becomes of that steam ?" 

" I do not know where it goes to. Oh ! I re- 
member now. It vanishes, when it has risen up a 
little way. How can that be, mamma ? " 

" Because it mingles with the air in the state of 
vapour, and then we cannot see it ; or, as you ex- 
press it, it vanishes." 

" But this does not explain the icicles* 

" Have you ever observed the appearance of the 
windows of a carriage, when you have been riding, 
on a cold day, with the glasses up?" 

" Yes, to be sure I have. It is very tiresome 
indeed: for the glasses are all misty, and you can 
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Bee nothing at all, unless you keep rubbing them 
with the tassel every minute.* 9 

" Suppose, instead of rubbing them with the 
tassel, you were to wipe them with your hand- 
kerchief." 

" I should not like to do that ; it would make 
my handkerchief so wet. But, mamma, where 
does that water on the coach- windows come from ? 
It cannot be the ram, for it is on the inside." 

"When water is in the state of vapour, and 
invisible, a certain degree of cold will bring it 
back again into water: a still greater degree of 
cold changes it to ice." 

" Oh, yes I" exclaimed Lucy, 4< I have seen the 
chamber-windows, on a cold frosty morning, co- 
vered with ice in the shape of trees and plants, and 
a great many curious forms ; but I did not know 
before, that the water which made that ice had 
been mixed with the air of the room, without my 
seeing it." 

" You must not call it water while it is invisible : 
it is then vapour. "Well^ you can easily suppose 
that there must have been a great deal of vapour 
in Captain James's houses, where the pot was 
boiled, and the steam from the hot water was so 
frequently rising; and when the steam touched 
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the cold walls, it would instantly change into 
water, and trickle down them. But it could not 
remain water long, on account of the extreme 
cold, and these trickling streams must necessarily 
be converted into icicles." 

" Thank you, mamma: I quite understand 
that ; but I wonder that the walls should be so 
very cold, when there was always a fire in the 



room." 



" Oh, you have no idea how cold it was ? Tho 
cook soaked his salt meat in a brass kettle, which 
he set close to the fire. Captain James often 
found, by putting his hand into it, that though 
the water on the side next the fire was very warm, 
there was, at the same time, on the opposite side 
of the kettle, a crust of ice an inch in thickness ! " 

'* 1 could hardly have thought such a thing 
possible ; but as Captain James was a good man, 
I suppose he spoke the truth. Do you believe it, 
mamma?" 

" I think it is not likely Captain James would 
have said it, unless it was true. And I know that, 
even in this country, by mixing salt with snow, a 
degree of cold may be produced which will freeze 
milk at a little distance from the fire. I remem- 
ber the delight with which I watched mj father 
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try this experiment, when I was about your age, 
Lucy." 

Harry, always glad to hear of new experiments, 
said, " Will you try this for us. some % cold day, 
dearest mother ? It is very puzzling though ; for 
the other evening you said that the saltness of 
sea-water prevented it from freezing. I wish I 
could understand all these things/' 

" Have patience to learn a very little at a time, 
but learn that little thoroughly ; and, by degrees, 
you may gain a great deal of knowledge. I must, 
however, tell you, my dear Harry, that unless you 
recollect what you have heard more exactly than 
on the present occasion, you will not improve 
much." 

* ; Did you not say that the saltness of sea-water 
prevented it from freezing ? " 

" No : I said that it prevented it from becoming 
bard, close, transparent ice ; and that the ice of sea* 
water resembles tallow or suet." 

" I shall try to remember that ; but now, pray 
tell us a little more about Captain James." 

" They suffered most from the cold, when they 
went upon the ice to examine the situation of the 
diip. Their ' eye-lashes froze so that they could 

« 

Hot see; for it does not appear that they had any 
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snow-eyes; and the intensity of tlie cold made it 
so painful and difficult to breathe, that the captain 
thought a man would be stifled if he were exposed 
to it, though only for a "very few hours/* 

" Dear mamma* just tell us what you mean by 
enow-eyes" 

" They are 'a kind of spectacles, used by the 
Esquimaux; but instead ef glass, they have two 
pieces of very thin wood, with a narrow slit in the 
centre of each: through these they can see dis- 
tinctly, while the wood protects their eyes from 
the severity of the air, and from the strong reflec- 
tion of the snow, which is very prejudicial to the 

" That is an ingenious contrivance of the poor 
Esquimaux! But, mamma, do not you think it 
very surprising that it should be so cold in 
Charlton Island ? You see, it is not far to the 
north." 

"Very true, my dear Lucy. Charlton Island 
is in the same latitude as London ; but the degree 
of cold does not entirely depend upon the latitude.* 

Harry said lie knew that, because he remem- 
bered that poor Ulloa was almost starved on the 
top of Pichinca ; though thas mountain is so near 
the equator. 
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u Yes, Harry, but Picliinca was a very high 
mountain, and mamma said that such situations 
are extremely cold in every part of the world; 
now Charlton was only a little island. I am 
sure there must be some other reason. "Will ycu 
explain it, dear mamma?' 

" It seems to be a fact, that the degree of 
cold is much greater in America than in countries 
of corresponding latitude in our hemisphere. 
When you are older, I think you will have 
great pleasure in reading and considering the 
reasons which have been assigned for this differ- 
ence." 

" Perhaps/' said Lucy, " we could understand 
some of the reasons now, if you would be so kind as 
to explain them a little/ 9 

" Through the whole extent of America we find 
lofty mountains, crowned with perpetual snow. 
The winds that blow over these frozen regions 
must therefore be extremely cold. The lower parts 
of that vast continent, in some places, abound with 
lakes and marshes ; and in others the country is 
covered with immense forests, where trees of 
gigantic size prevent the sun-beams from warming 
the ground. Shade and moisture are powerful 
causes of cold. We have also strong reasons for 
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believing that if the land in America were cleared 
and cultivated, as it is on our side of the globe, the 
climate would be exceedingly improved." 

" I like to hear reasons, when you think I 
can understand them. When I do not understand 
things they tire me." 

" I think you need not be tired on this occasion, 
my dear boy. It is thought that this would be 
the case, because, a great many years ago, before 
the countries of Europe were cleared and cul- 
tivated, they appear to have been as cold as 
America.* 

" Oh, mamma, tell us about that ! Was England 
ever so eery cold ? " 

" The cold was so great in the northern part of 
our island, that it was very thinly peopled on that 
account ; but Norway, Sweden, and half of Russia, 
were then considered too cold to be inhabited by 



men." 



" That is astonishing. Were there very large 
forests in Europe then, mamma ?" 

" Yes ; the middle and northern countries of 
Europe not only abounded with lakes and marshes, 
but were shaded by immense forests. The Hercy- 
xiian forest in particular, being in the north- 
ern part of France, or the Netherlands! which 
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were then called Belgic Gaul, extended so far to the 
east, through Germany and Poland, that it required 
sixty days to travel through it. 

" In the time of Julius Caesar, this forest was 
inhabited by the rein-deer, an animal which is 
found in cold regions only, and at present cannot 
live in any country to the south of the Baltic. 
Indeed, the climate of the middle parts of Europe, 
appears at that time to have equalled in severity 
anything which we now hear of Lapland or Siberia, 
or the dreary shores of Hudson's Bay." 

" And what was the climate of the south of 
Europe in those days ?" 

" The rivers of Italy were generally frozen in the 
winter ; though now the inhabitants of Rome think 
that season very rigorous, if the snow lie for two 
days on the ground, or a few icicles hang as long, 
from a fountain that is exposed to the north. In 
the countries bordering on the northern shores of 
the Black Sea, the cold was still more severe : the 
winter lasted eight months of the year : and the 
inhabitants lived, during that inclement season, in 
houses under the ground, as the Kamtschadalcs 
do at present, and, like them, were wrapped in 
furs, whenever they had occasion to leave their 
winter dwellings. The Black Sea itself froze so 
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hard, that oxen and carriages passed over it; and 
ghips were sometimes crushed to pieces from the 
pressure of the ice, as they now are in the Arctic 
Ocean/* 

" Ob, mother, I could not have imagined such 
a thing?" 

u If you had visited the inhabitants of the banks 
of the Danube in winter, they would not have 
offered you a glass of wine, Harry, but called for 
an axe, and chopping a piece off the frozen mass, 
presented you with a solid lump of wine. And 
you might probably have seen their beards and hair 
covered with icicles, in the same manner as those of 
Captain James and his companions, whom we appear 
to be in some danger of forgetting." 

" We have not forgotten them, indeed ; but will 
you just tell us whether you really believe this won- 
derful change in the climate of Europe is owing to 
cultivation V 

" Yes, I do believe it, Lucy ! and I think the 
present situation of America affords some proof of 
the justice of that opinion* Cultivation is there 
gradually extending ; and where the marshes have 
been drained, and the forests cleared, the climate 
has, in proportion, become more temperate; and 
not only more temperate, but more healthy; for, 
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as the progress of cultivation has rendered the 
country more open and dry, many fatal diseases, 
which used to prevail, have been restrained and 
diminished.* The wild beasts retire to less fre- 
quented regions; and health, plenty, and security 
surround the dwelling of enlightened man. 

" Thus you see, that not only in acquiring in- 
fluence over our fellow-creatures, but even in 
changing and improving the condition of the globe 
which we inhabit, * Knowledge is power."' 

" Ah, mamma, I know that is one of your 
favourite sayings 1" 

" As you grow older, my dear Harry, experience 
will convince you of its truth. But let us now 
return to Captain James, who was just going to 
enter into a new year." 

" Yes, I remember it : the year 1632. They had 
cut a passage through the snow down to the sea : 
and that job finished the old year. What did they 
do in the new one?" 

" The beginning of the year, indeed nearly the 
whole of January, was extremely cold ; but while 
the earth presented only a dreary waste of snow, 
their eyes were attracted towards the heavens, by 
the brilliant spectacle which they offered. Captain 

• JSee Rett's Cyclopedia, Art. Cflwafo. 
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James even thought that he could see more stars, "by 
two-thirds, than he had ever seen before ; so much 
was his sight dazzled and confused by the sparkling 
brightness of the stars. 

" In the month of February, many of the men 
were attacked by the scurvy ; a terrible disorder, 
which grievously added to their sufferings.** 

" The carpenter, whose services were so important, 
was on the sick list ; but so earnest was he to con- 
tinue his exertions for the common good, that he 
persevered in his labour, though by the end of March 
he was reduced to such a state of weakness, that his 
companions were obliged to lead him to his work. 
Poor man ! he grew worse and worse and on the 
first of April, as they all sat round the fire, they 
held another consultation on their unhappy circum- 
stances. Though the spring was so far advanced, the 
cold was very little abated. The carpenter, and 
several others, were no longer able to do anything ; 
so that there was no hope of being able to complete 
the pinnace in time to be of any service. 

" All these things being considered, they re- 
solved to clear the snow from the upper deck of 
the ship, and to dig away the ice that surrounded 
it, in hopes of being able to find the anchors and 
the long-lost rudder." 



w To their inexpressible satisfaction, they found 
the condition of the ship to be much better than 
they had expected. This so greatly encouraged 
them, that they cheerfully set to work to clear the 
ice out of the vessel : they also stopped the leaks, 
and repaired, to the best of their ability, the other 
damages which the ship had sustained. They 
thawed the pumps, by continually pouring hot 
water into them ; and, by the 20th, they had the 
pleasure of seeing them both at work again. Tho 
next day it rained all day long. This waa a most 
welcome sight, as it afforded a sure indication that 
the winter was breaking up. The beginning of 
May was, however, very cold, with storms of wind 
and snow. The sick were in a sad, languishing 
condition , and, on the fJtli, the master's mate died. 
His companions buried him the same evening, on the 
top of a bare, sandy hill. 

" On the 18th they lost poor William Cole, the 
carpenter, who had borne his long illness with 
great patience. He was much beloved; and in the 
evening, as many of the party as were able to walk, 
accompanied his body to the grave, which waa 
prepared beside that of the mate. After the 
funeral, Mr. Price, the master of the ship, walked 
down to the shore, and went on board the vessel; 
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* 

while he was looking about, he saw part of the 
body of a man sticking fast in the ice. He told 
the captain of this; and the next morning some 
of the sailors went and dug out the body of the 
poor gunner, which had been committed to the sea 
nearly six months before. In the evening he was 
buried on the hill of sand, by the others." 

" Ah !" said Lucy, " it must have made them all 
very sorrowful, to see one grave made after another 
•n that hill?" 

44 It may generally be observed, in the wise 
government of Providence, that when people are 
afflicted in one way, they receive consolation in 
another. This is better expressed by the poet s 

1 Lest man should sink beneath the present pain, 
Lest man should triumph in the present joy, 
For him the gracious laws of Heaven ordain 
Hope in his ills, and to his bliss alloy.' " 

14 Those are very pretty verses, mamma, and easy 
to understand. I hope you have some good news 
in store for Captain James. Poor fellow! I am 
sure he has need of a little hope, to keep up his 
spirits." 

" On the 24th of May the sun shone very 
powerfully ; and the warmth of its beams not only 
melted the ice dose to the shore* but it cracked 

H 
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all over the bay in which the ship was, with a 
tremendous noise. The captain, perceiving that 
the ice drove towards the ship, sent some of his 
people to take such precautions as he judged 
necessary. One of the men who was at work 
upon the ice, struck his lance upon something, 
which, on examination, proved to be the long-lost 
rudder. He called out that he had found it 1 
His companions went to his assistance; and, by 
their united efforts, they disengaged it from the ice, 
and got it safely on board the ship. This was a 
joyful day to them all ; and they united in return- 
ing thanks to Providence for the fresh hopes which 
they might now reasonably entertain. The last 
day of this month was distinguished by another 
blessing. They found, near the beach, some vetches 
just springing up out of »the ground. These were 
carefully gathered, and boiled for the use of the in- 
valids/* - 

" I can understand, very well, the reason of their 
joy at finding the rudder ; for they could not steer 
the ship without that. But I wonder that you 
should call such a little thing as finding a few 
vetches a blessing. 1 * 

" Harry, do yon call health a blessing }" 
" Certainly, mamma : nobody can doubt tUt» 
But what has health to do with vetches ? M 
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M I told you how very ill many of these poor 
men were. Two of them, you know, died; and 
many others were in a most deplorable state. Somo 
had been quite unable to move for two or three 
months, and were as helpless as infants ; but it was 
wonderful how soon they were restored to health 
by eating plentifully of these vetches. Twice a 
day, those who were able went and gathered the 
leaves of this precious plant. After having washed 
and boiled them, they ate them with oil and vinegar 
which had been frozen. The greater part of the 
company ate nothing else ; and, in a fortnight, those 
who had been the worst were grown strong, and 
could run about." 

" That is very surprising ; I could not have 
thought such a little plant would do so much good." 

" Having thus recovered their strength, the great 
object of their anxiety was to get the ship afloat 
again. By taking advantage of every high tide, 
they got her further and further by degrees ; and on 
the 22nd, in the evening, they towed her to the 
place where she had anchored the year before. The 
next day they were busily employed in carrying 
their remaining provisions on board; for they 
wished to be quite prepared to take advantage of 
the first opening of the ice, as soon as it would per- 
mit them to go to sea. 



u During their stay in this island, they had cut 
down a very large tree, which they now lopped 
into the form of a cross ; to this the captain fastened 
the pictures of Charles the First and his queen, 
carefully wrapped in lead, to secure them from 
the injury of the weather. On the outside was 
fixed a shilling and sixpence coined in the same 
reign ; and underneath, the king's arms, and those 
of the city of Bristol. It was now Midsummer- 
day ; and they raised the cross on the top of the 
hill where they had buried their deceased com- 
panions. 

" On the 25th, in the morning, the boatswain, 
with some people to assist him, began to rig the 
vessel. The other sailors took more of the pro- 
visions on board; and the captain, attended by 
one of the men, went to the highest eminence in 
the island, to make a fire by way of signal, in 
case any human beings should be in sight; for 
he thought he might, perhaps, obtain some infor- 
mation from them. On this hill there was a lofty 
tree, which the captain climbed, thinking that, if 
any people saw his signal-fire, they would make a 
fire too, by way of answer. He therefore ordered 
his man to set fire to one of the low trees that 
grew thereabouts. The man foolishly did so, on 
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that side of the captain's tree which was nearest 
the wind ; and the flames spread so rapidly from 
one tree to another, that before the captain could 
descend from his lofty station, his tree had taken 
fire at the bottom, and blazed so fiercely upwards, 
that he was forced to leap to the ground at the risk 
of his life, and run down the steep hill : with all 
the exertion he could make, he narrowly escaped 
being burned." 

" Oh, I am very glad that he did escape ! It 
would have been shocking to die in that manner, 
just when he appeared likely to conquer all his dif- 
ficulties." 

" How did they put out the fire?" said Harry. 

" That was too great an undertaking for them 
to attempt. The moss on the ground was as dry 
as flax; and the fire ran along with astonishing 
swiftness. The captain slept but little that night : 
his mind, probably, was too anxious and agitated. 
At break of day he ordered all the gunpowder to be 
carried on board, also some beef and spare sails, 
A sentinel was left on the hills, to watch the pro- 
gress of the fire, which continued to burn furiously. 
About noon the wind changed, blowing the flames 
towards the houses. The sentinel ran for his life, 
and brought word that (ho file was following f$$t 
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after him. They attempted to pull down the 
houses, and carry away their last remaining things ; 
but the fire was too swift for them, and, seizing on 
their little town, presently burned it to the ground. 
Happily, they lost nothing of value, as they had 
been removing their things for some days. That 
night they all slept on board, and returned thanks 
to Heaven that they had their own old ship to sleep 
in again." 

" What an escape that was ! Did the fire burn 
the tree that had the pictures on it ?" 

" No : the hill being dry and sandy, there was 
nothing to burn ; and the fire did not come near 
that tree. Before they left the island, the captain 
made his people collect a quantity of stones, and 
carry them up to the burying place. With these 
they built three tombs, over the graves of their 
departed friends, filling up the intervals between 
the stones with sand, so as to make them of a regu- 
lar and handsome form. The next day, which was 
the last of June, they completed their labours, and 
got the ship as much into order as circumstances 
permitted." 

" Then I suppose they sailed away the next 



morning " 



" JJo : the next day was Sunday ; and the cap- 



tain thought the best way of spending it, was to go 
on shore on that island, where they had been pre- 
served through so many dangers, and unite in offer- 
ing solemn worship to the great Father of all, who 
not only created all, but preserves them continually 
by his superintending providence," 

" I see that Captain James always thought of 
God, both when he was in trouble, and when every 
thing was going right." 

" If he had forgotten and neglected his Creator, 
when every thing was i going right,' do you think 
he could have expected his prayers to be heard 
when he was in distress?" 

" Indeed, mamma, I do not think he could." 

" Remember this, then, my dear boy ; for with 
you everything is now i going right ;' but we can- 
not tell how long it may be the case." 

" I know it ; and I wish that I may never for 
get Him'* 

" On Sunday morning, the 1st of July, they 
rose early, and dressed the ship gaily with flags 
and colours; for this was indeed a day of re* 
joiciug. 

" Then they went ashore, the cook carrying the 
kettle to dress their dinner. They also marched 
to the sound of a drum with colours flying. In 
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tliis order they proceeded to the cross on the hill, 
beside the tombs. There they read tho morning 
prayer, and then walked up and down till dinner- 
time. After dinner, they went to examine the 
devastation made by tne lire, and found that it had 
extended at least sixteen miles to the westward, 
and nearly the whole breadth of the island. They 
read prayers again in the afternoon, and afterwards 
had their supper. When the sun was set, the boat 
came ashore to fetch them ; but they could not 
leave that place without some feelings of regret. 
They assembled together, and went to take a last 
look at the tombs of thetr friends. 

" Here, leaning on one of the tombs, the good 
captain uttered his mournful thoughts in dome 
verses, which, though marked by the quaintness 
of expression peculiar to that time, sufficiently 
show tho kindness and goodness of his heart, and 
awakened feelings of tenderness and pity in those 
who heard him. After this, they returned to the 
boat, and departed, never more to set foot on Charl- 
ton Island." 

" O, mamma ! pray do not leave off there : tell 
us what happened afterwards." 

" On Monday morning they arose betimes, and 
prepared for sailing. On weighing the last an* 
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ohor, the captain again returned thanks to the 
Almighty for their past deliverances, and besought 
the continuance of his gracious protection. They 
then cheerfully set sail, through a sea still much 
encumbered with ice, which occasioned a repetition 
of the same dangers that had attended their former ^ 
passage through Hudson's Bay. Still the un- 
daunted spirit of our heroio commander would 
have induced him to attempt again to find the 
long-sought passage to the Pacific Ocean; but 
perceiving the reluctance of his men, he held a con- 
sultation with the officers, respecting the propriety 
of endeavouring, even now, to accomplish the 
original purpose of their voyage ; and desired them 
to consider the business, and give him their opinion 
in writing. On this, the master of the ship, the 
lieutenant, mate, surgeon, and boatswain, retired 
and discussed tho question by themselves. The 
result was, a united request that the captain would 
risk no further discoveries, but take them imme- 
diately to England ; alleging the leaky condition of 
the ship and the enfeebled state of the crew, whose 
strength was still unequal to tho labour of man- 
aging the vessel, in seas so much obstructed by 
ice. 

M This reasonable remonstrance had its just 



weight with the captain, who immediately ordered 
the pilot to steer for England ; but it was not till 
the third of September that they came in sight of 
tho island of Resolution. Do you remember where 
that is situated ?" 

u Yes, mamma ; it is at the entrance of Hudson's 
Straits." 

" From the 3rd to the 8th, they had variable 
winds and a tumbling sea. The poor shattered 
vessel became so leaky, that they were obliged to 
pump every hour. After this, they saw no ice, 
and the weather was more favourable. 

" On the 22nd of October they arrived at Bris- 
tol, where the ship being hauled on shore, to 
examine her condition, they found she had lost 
fourteen feet of her keel, besides many other in- 
juries. In one place, a sharp rock had nearly 
forced its way through. When they saw this 
they thought their preservation almost miracu- 
lous, and all went together to church, where they 
once more united in acknowledging their grateful 
sense of the Divine protection, 

" Thus ended this remarkable voyage ; and I 
think it is not very likely we shall find a moro 
striking example of heroic courage, united with 
liumble trust in Providence, than in the character 
of Captain James," 



STOBY V. 

ADVENTURES IN SWEDEN. 



" I cannot learn to slide this winter, mamma. 
You see the frost is quite gone, and I am very 
sorry for it. I do not like these mild winters." 

w Ah, Harry," said Lucy, " we have plenty to 
eat, and warm clothes, and good fires ; so it does 
not signify to us : hut how glad the poor people 
must be of a mild winter ! " 

Harry appealed to Mrs. B., inquiring whether 
the thought the poor were always glad of it* 

" I think they are," replied his mother ; " at 
least in England : but in Sweden, a very mild 
winter is considered almost as great a calamity as 
a bad harvest." 

" That is strange indeed 1 for Sweden is much 
further to the north; and if people suffer from 
cold here, I should think they would suffer much 
more there. What harm does a mild winter do 
to the Swedes, mamma ?" 

" It puts a stop to trade, and prevents comma- 
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nication from one part of the country to another. 
It is easier to travel in Sweden in the depth of 
the coldest winter, than in summer. When there 
is a good hard frost, the Swedes have only to get 
into a sledge, and they may glide along over the 
snow, through forests and marshes, across rivers 
and lakes. It is on account of the ease with 
which heavy loads are conveyed over the ice, that 
all the great fairs in Sweden and Finland are held 
in the winter. Nor is it uncommon for the pea- 
sants to take journeys of three or four hundred 
miles, with whatever they wish to carry to market. 
There is a fine country for sliding, Harry !" 

" Indeed, I should like to skim along in that 
manner, myself. But how do the Swedes manage, 
mamma? Are their sledges drawn by dogs, as 
they are in Labrador and Kamtschaska?" 

" No : the Swedes employ horses to draw their 
sledges." 

" I should like them better than dogs. I am 
sure I could never manage the long-lashed whip of 
the Esquimaux, nor catch up the stick, while the 
sledge was gliding along, like a Kanitschadale ; 
but a horse would be easy enough to drive." 

" I do not know that : you might find difficulty, 
even with a horse. Acerbi witnessed an awkward 
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adventure when he crossed the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Do you recollect any reason for some parts of the 
Baltic freezing in the winter, so hard as to allow 
carriages to pass?" 

" Yes, mamma : the water in the Baltic is not so 
salt as in the open sea,* and there are no tides." 

" When the Gulf of Bothnia freezes so hard as 
to allow travellers to cross it, the Swedes find it 
very convenient. In mild winters, the ice will not 
always bear a sledge ; and then persons who have 
occasion to go from Sweden to Finland, are 
obliged to go all the way round the Gulf of 
Bothnia." 

Harry wondered that they did not take a boat 
and sail over. His mother told him it was because 
such an attempt would be very dangerous, on ac- 
count of the rocks which abound in that sea, and 
that she believed it was seldom, if ever, crossed in 
a boat during the winter. Lucy wished to hear 
something about the traveller her mother had 
mentioned as having witnessed an awkward ad- 
venture. " Was he a Swede or a Russian ?" said 
she. 

" Neither. Acerbi was an Italian, who left his 
own beautiful country! because he wished to see 
• See Adventura in the Arctic Ocean* 
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how nature looked in her winter dress, and to 
examine for himself the rude magnificence of the 
scenery of northern climates. He soon made one 
discovery." 

" A discovery !" exclaimed Harry. " What was 
it, mamma?" 

" That the inhabitants of cold countries are 
obliged to be much more active and industrious 
than the natives of warmer regions." 

"I am glad to hear that. Your active people 
are very entertaining, and meet with more adven- 
tures than quiet, stay-at-home gentlemen. Oh! 
I remember you said, just now, that Acerbi had 
some difficulty about a horse, when he crossed the 
Gulf of Bothnia. I wish you would tell us about 
it, dear mamma!" 

" Find the Isles of Aland, in the first place." 

" Here they are, mamma, in the entrance of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, just close to the 60th degree of 
north latitude. Was that where Acerbi crossed ?" 

" Ye3, my dear. It looks a very short passage 
vi the map; but the distance is forty-three miles, 
thirty of which you travel on the ice, without 
touching the land. This passage over a frozen sea 
you must suppose, would appear a very strango 
thing to a native of Italy. He did not at all know 



what he was going to undertake. To he sure, be 
expected a dull journey, over a vast smooth plain 
of ice, where every mile would he just like the 
mile he had passed already; hut, to his astonish* 
inent, he found that the sea, though at first smooth 
and even, became, as they advanced, more and 
more rugged. The frozen surface resembled the 
waves by which the sea had been agitated. At 
length they met with masses of ice heaped one 
upon another, some of them in the form of pyra- 
mids. It was an immense confusion of icy ruins, 
of every possible form, and, in some places, of a 
blue-green colour." 

" Did Acerbi travel in a sledge, after the Swedish 
fashion, mamma?" 

" Yes, he did. The party consisted of three 
travellers and two servants. They were attended 
by some peasants of the country, from whom, I 
believe, they hired sledges and horses. 

" It was not without difficulty that the slelgcs 
were able to proceed amidst those heaps of ice 
which I have described to you. It was necessary 
to make frequent windings, following the direction 
of a frozen wave, in order to avoid the icy moun- 
tains that frequently obstructed their progress. 
In spite of all their care in choosing the smoothest 
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tract, the sledges were continually overturned. 
This caused another inconvenience, besides the 
unpleasantness of being so often thrown out of 
the sledges upon the ice. To defend themselves 
from the cold, Acerbi and his companions travelled 
in pelisses made of the skins of Russian wolves or 
bears. When any of the sledges were overturned^ 
the horses belonging to that sledge, or to the one 
next it, frightened at what they supposed to be a 
wolf or bear rolling on the ice, would set off at 
full gallop, to the great terror of both passenger 
and driver." 

" Well, that was droll enough, to be taken for 
a wolf or a bear. I think Acerbi must have been 
very much diverted at it." 

" Perhaps he might have been diverted, if the 
mistake of the horses had not been dangerous as 
well as troublesome. One of the most spirited 
horses in the party took fright in this manner, 
and completely made his escape. The peasant 
who drove him, though for some time he kept firm 
hold of the bridle, in hopes the horse would stop, 
was at length unable to endure the fatigue and 
pain of being dragged along through the sharp- 
pointed masses of ice, and let go his hold. The 
horse, relieved from the weight of the man, and 
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feeling himself quite at liberty, redoubled his speed, 
and galloped over every obstacle. The sledge, 
which the swiftness of his course caused to dance 
in the air, added still more to his fright and his 
speed. When the horse had fled to a considerable 
distance, he appeared only like a dark spot, which 
grew smaller and smaller, and at last entirely dis- 
appeared. Then it was that Acerbi became sensible 
that the peasants had acted very prudently^ in 
bringing some spare horses and sledges : he saw 
how dangerous it would be to cross the Gulf of 
Bothnia without that precaution. The peasant 
to whom the runaway horse belonged, took one of 
the spare sledges, and set off in search of the poor 
frightened animal.* 9 

" Did Acerbi and the rest of the company wait 
for him?" 

" No: they made the best of their way to the 
Isles of Aland, still being frequently overturned, 
and always in danger of losing one or other of the 
horses, which would have perplexed them exceed- 
ingly. During the whole of this journey, they did 
not meet with one man, beast, bird, or other living 
creature. The dead silence of this frozen desert 
was only interrupted by the whistling of tho wind 
against the masses of ice, and, sometimes by the 
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loud crackings occasioned by the splitting of the 
ice itself. Through the rents made by these ex- 
plosions, may be seen the watery depths beneath ; 
and it is sometimes necessary to lay planks across 
these chasms, by way of bridges, for the sledges to 
pass over. 

" The travellers stopped at one of the group of 
islands which bear the name of Aland ; and just as 
they were preparing to continue their journey, they 
saw, with great pleasure, the two sledges returning 
with the fugitive* The poor animal was in the 
most deplorable condition; his body was covered 
with sweat and foam, and wrapped in a cloud of 
steam. They durst not go near him. The fatigue 
he had suffered had not subdued his fierceness ; and 
he was as much alarmed at the sight of the shaggy 
pelisses as before: he snorted, bounded, beat the 
snow and ice with his feet ; nor would the peasants 
have been able to prevent his escaping again, if the 
travellers had not removed to some distance, where 
the horse could neither see nor smell these formida- 
ble pelisses. 

"They continued their journey through the 
whole of the isles of Aland, partly by land, and 
partly over the frozen sea. Some of these islands 
are eight or ten miles from each other. On the 
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tea, tbe peasants fix branches of trees along the 
whole route, for the guidance of travellers in the 
night, or to direct them to find the way after falls 
of snow. In this manner they proceeded to Abo 
in Finland, where they purchased sledges, that 
they might not have the trouble of changing their 
baggage at every stage. They left Abo on the 
20th of March, and continued their journey, 
towards the north, through Finland and Lapland, 
to that extreme point of Europe called the North 
Cape. In this long journey they met with many 
curious adventures; and observed the manners of 
the natives, so different from those of Italy. I 
think you would be entertained with their account 
of the way in which the Finlanders hunt bears 
and seals." 

" A bear-hunt I Ob, mamma ! I should lika 
that of all things." 

" The favourite weapon of the Finlander, ia 
hunting the bear, is an iron lance, fixed at the end 
of a pole. At about the distance of a foot from 
the point of the lance is fixed a cross-bar, which 
prevents the instrument from penetrating too far 
into the body of the bear. When the Finlander 
has discovered where the bear has taken up his 
winter-quarters, he goes to the place, and makes % 
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noise at the entrance of his dem by which he 
endeavours to tease and provoke him to quit his 
strong-hold. The bear hesitates, and seems un- 
willing to come out; but continuing to be vexed 
by the hunter, and perhaps by the barking of his 
dog, he at length gets up, and rushes in fury 
from his cavern. The moment he sees the peasant, 
he rears himself upon his hmd legs, ready to tear 
him to pieces. The Finlander instantly puts him- 
self into an attitude to repel the attack. He 
brings the iron lance close to his breast, conceal- 
ing from the bear the length of the pole, in order 
that he may not be upon his guard, and parry 
with his paws the mortal blow which tho hunter 
means to aim at him. The Finlander then ad- 
vances boldly towards the bear; nor does he 
strike the blow till they are so near each other 
that the enraged animal stretches out his paw to 
tear his enemy limb from limb. At that instant 
the peasant pierces the bear's heart with the lance, 
which, if not prevented by the cross-bar, would 
come out at his shoulder: nor could the hunter, 
without this contrivance, prevent the animal from 
falling upon him, an aecident which might be 
very dangerous. By means of the cross-bar, the 
bear is kept upright, and at last thrown, upon bis 
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back. It ii very extraordinary that the poor cret» 
ture, feeling itself wounded, instead of attempting 
to pull out the lance with its paws, holds it fast, and 
presses it more firmly to the wound. 

" When the last struggles of death are past, the 
Finlander lays hold of the bear, and calls for the 
assistance of his friends, who drag the carcase to 
his hut; and the adventure is ended by a feast, 
where the company are entertained with songs in 
praise of the exploits of the hunter." 

Lucy said she thought the Finlanders must be 
very bold and active people, to venture on such close 
combat with these formidable animals. " How 
frightful it must be, to see a bear reared up on its 
hind legs so close to one !" 

" I am quite of your mind, Lucy ; but the 
courage and enterprise of the Finlanders is still 
more strikingly displayed in the chase of the 
seal. The season for this kind of hunting begins 
when Jhe ice breaks up, and floats in shoals on 
the surface of the sea. Four or Ave peasants will 
then place themselves in an open boat, with one 
small mast, set off to sea, and be more than a 
month absent from their families. They kindle a 
fire on a sort of brick-hearth : live upon the flesh 
of the seal, which is very good; and bring home 
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the fat and the skins. The dangers with which thev 
have to struggle in these voyages are terrible : they 
are continually sailing between masses of ice, 
which threaten to crush their boat to pieces. 
They get upon the floating shoals, and, creeping 
along them, steal cautiously upon the seal, and 
kill him as he reposes on the ice. Some years 
ago, two Finlanders set out in a boat, to pursue 
this dangerous chase. Observing some seals on a 
little floating island, they quitted their boat, and 
got upon the ice, moving on their hands and 
knees, to come near the seals without being per- 
ceived. They had taken care to fasten their boat 
to this little island of ice; but while they were 
busily engaged in attacking the seals, a gust of 
wind tore away the boat, which was carried among 
otaer shoals of ice ; and, by dashing against them, 
it was broken to pieces, and in a few minutes 
entirely disappeared." 

" Oh, mamma, how shocking ! What f were 
those poor fellows left in the middle of the sea, on a 
piece of floating ice t " 

* Indeed tbey were. When it was too late, they 
perceived this unfortunate accident. Two mise- 
rable weeks they remained on this piece of ice. 
The increasing warmth of the spring gradually 
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melted the frozen surface, rendering their situa- 
tion more and more alarming. In the anguish of 
hunger they gnawed. the flesh of their arms. At 
last they yielded to despair, and resolved to plunge 
together into the sea, to put an end to misery from 
which they had no prospect of escaping." 
. " That was killing themselves, mamma. Do you 
think it was right ?" 

u Certainly not, my dear Lucy. We have no 
light to put an end to our lives, under any cir- 
cumstances. We know that nothing can befall us 
but what will be for our good, if we try to bear it 
properly; and it very often happens, when we 
least expect it, that by some means or other we 
are delivered from our trouble. So it was with these 
poor men/* 

" Did they escape, then ? How ? Tell us, pray, 
mamma!** 

. " On the day when they made the sad resolution, 
it pleased Providence to preserve them from com- 
mitting so great a crime. As they were mourn- 
fully looking over the wide sea that surrounded 
them, they discovered a salL How great must, 
have been their joy ! how great their fear that the 
ship might pass without the crew perceiving 
them! One of them stripped off his shirt, and 
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suspended it on the muzzle of his gun. The signal 
was noticed. The vessel, which was a whale-fisher, 
pnt out a boat, and saved these two men from, 
a terrible death." 

" That was a happy deliverance. But, mamma, 
why do you say they were saved from a UrribU 
death 1 I have beard you say, often, that death is 
not terrible to good people." 

I " Good people have no reason to be afraid of 
dying, when sickness, or old age, or any othei 
appointment of Providence puts an end to their 
lives. I called the death these poor men were 
saved from, Ur r'xhla — not because it was more shock- 
ing to be drowned than to die in any other way, 
but because their despair and rashness were just 
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" I am glad they escaped at last, poor fellows ! 
and I see it is a very good tiling to have patience. 
What a pity it would have been, if they had 
drowned themselves, just M the whale-chip was 
coming 1" 



STOKY IV. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BLIGH 



" Mamma, Lucy says that in some parts of the 
world bread, ready made, grows upon trees ; but I 
cannot believe any such thing. w 

w It is incorrect to say that bread grows upon 
trees ; but it is very true, Harry, that the Ladrones, 
and those numerous groups of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, abound with trees bearing a fruit so much 
resembling bread, that the sailors who have been 
there, have eaten it in preference to the bread they 
had with them. Lord Anson, in particular, spent 
two months at Tinian ; and in all that time there 
was not any of the ship's bread consumed, both 
officers and sailors preferring the fresh bread- 
fruit." 

*• What kind of treo is it that bears this curious 
fruit?" 

" The bread-fruit grows on a tree about the sixe 
of a middling oak, with leaves much resembling 
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those of the fig-tree. The fruit is nearly the size 
and shape of a child's head. It has a thin skin, and 
a small core : it is as white as snow, and resembles 
the crumb of new bread. It must be roasted before 
it is eaten." 

" I wish those trees grew in England, instead of 
oaks and elms ; for then, when poor people were 
hungry, they need only climb a tree, and they 
might easily have a good breakfast." 

** You do not seem to be aware that the bread- 
fruit, being a native of warm countries, would not 
flourish in our cold, uncertain climate. Some years 
ago it was earnestly desired that this valuable tree 
might be introduced into our West India islands; 
and a vessel was sent from England to Otaheite, on 
purpose to obtain a number of young bread-fruit 
trees, which were to be carefully planted in pots, 
and taken to the West Indies. The command of 
this ship, which was called the Bounty, was given 
to Captain Bligh." 

" And do the bread-fruit trees flourish now in 
the West Indies?" 

* Captain Bligh went to Otaheite, where he 
procured above one thousand bread-fruit plants. 
But just as he was ready to proceed to the West 
Indies with his treasure, he was overtaken by a 



calamity which destroyed all his hopes of success, 
just as they were on the point of being accom- 
plished.'* 

** What was that calamity?" inquired Harry. u I 
wish, mamma, you would be so kind as to tell 
us the story from beginning to end/* 

" All the bread-fruit plants were carefully placed 
in pots, and nicely arranged in a part of the ship 
which was fitted up on purpose to receive them ; 
and on Monday night, the 27th of April, 1739, 
Captain Bligh went to bed, and fell fast asleep, with- 
out even suspecting what was going to happen. 

" Just before sunrise the next morning, several 
of the ship's company entered the captain's cabin, 
and awakened him from his sleep. They seized 
him without ceremony, tied his hands with a 
cord behind his back, and threatened him with 
instant death, if he spoke or made the least noise. 
Notwithstanding these threats, the captain called 
as loudly as he could, in hopes that some of the 
officers would come to his assistance; but those 
who were not in the plot were already secured. 
Captain Bligh was hauled out of bed, and forced 
on deck in his shirt, suffering great pain from the 
tightness of the rope which confined his hands. 
He asked the reason of this treatment, but the 
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mutineers replied only by desiring him to hold his 
tongue. 

" At length the boatswain and carpenter were 
allowed to come upon deck, and the former was 
ordered to hoist the launch out. When the boat 
was roady, three persons were desired to get into it. 
Captain Bligh inquired the reason of this; but 
* Hold your tongue, Sir, or you are dead this in- 
stant,' was all the answer he could obtain. 

" The mutineers continued to order particular 
persons to get into the boat ; and the captain con- 
cluded that he was to be turned adrift with them. 
The boatswain and sailors who were to go into the 
boat, were allowed to collect twine, canvass, sails, 
cordage, and an eight-and-twenty gallon cask of 
water. Mr. Samuel got 150 pounds of bread, with 
a small quantity of rum and wine, a quadrant and 
a compass." 

" I know the use of a compass very well ; but 
what was the quadrant for?" 

" It is by means of a quadrant that sailors can 
tell the height of the sun at noon : and that, you 
know, is a very important thing." 

" Oh, yes, I remember!" said Harry* u When 
they know that, they can find out the latitude. 
Ah, I understand it now ! The quadrant was to 
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show them the place they were really in ; and the 
compass, which way they ought'to sail. "Well, Mr. 
Samuel made a wise choice, I think." 

" The officers and men who had no share in the 
mutiny being in the boat, Mr. Christian, who ap- 
peared to manage this unhappy affair, said, ' Come, 
Captain Bligh, your officers and men are now in 
the boat, and you must go with them: if you 
attempt to make the least resistance, you will in- 
stantly be put to death.' And, without further 
ceremony, they forced the captain over the side of 
the ship into the boat, where they untied his hands. 
A few pieces of pork, and four cutlasses, were 
thrown into the boat, and then they were turned 
adrift in the open sea." 

" Poor creatures!" exclaimed Lucy. "Where 
were they, mamma, when this sad affair hap- 
pened?" 

" They were near Tofoa, one of the Friendly 
Islands?" 

" Why, they are turned adrift, just like poor 
Hudson.* What will become of them ?" 

" Happily for them, they were in a more favour- 
able climate than poor Hudson was. 

" A soon as Captain Bligh had composed his 

* §# ft Visit to the Esquimau*, 
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mind sufficiently to form any resolution, he deter- 
mined to seek a supply of bread-fruit and water 
at Tofoa, and afterwards to sail to Tongataboo, 
another of the Friendly Islands, where he hoped 
to prevail on the king to give them such a supply 
of water and provisions as might enable them to 
reach the East Indies," 

" Surely they would never think of attempting 
to go to the East Indies in an open boat 1" 

" What would you have them do, Lucy ? It was 
their only means of escape : 

• The wise and prudent conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. — Sloth and Folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger, 
And make th* impossibility they fear.' " 

** I am very glad that Bligh determined to con* 
quer his difficulties. Crossing the Pacific Ocean 
in an open boat ! Go on, mamma : we shall hear 
fine adventures I" 

" The first thing to be done was to examine the 
quantity of provisions which they had in the boat. 
They found 150 pounds of bread, 32 pounds of 
pork, 6 quarts of rum, 6 bottles of wine, and 28 
gallons of water. 

'* Happily, it was calm till about four o'clock in 
the afternoon: this allowed them an opportunity 
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of examining their stores, and settling themselves 
a little, A breeze then sprung up, and they sailed 
towards Tofoa, where they intended to land; but 
the shore proved so steep and rocky, that they 
could not accomplish their design. Bligh there- 
fore served half-a-pint of grog to each person ; and 
they laid down to sleep in the boat, as well as their 
unhappy situation would allow. 

" When the morning dawned they rowed along 
shore in search of a landing-place : and about ten 
o'clock they discovered a cove with a stony beach, 
where they anchored within twenty yards cf the 
rocks. A great surf ran on the shore; but tho 
anxious desire they felt to increase their slender 
stock of provisions, induced some of them to ven- 
ture through the surf, and by climbing the cliff* 
get into the country in search of supplies. The 
rest remained at the cove. Towards noon tin 
party returned with a few quarts of water, which 
was all they could obtain. As it was uncertain 
whether they would be more successful in future, 
each person had only a morsel of bread and a glasi 
&f wine for dinner." 

" Oh I that was terrible ! for I really believe 
they had had no breakfast. I am sure I should 
hm been very hungry. 1 * 
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" So were they, poor fellows ! but they wero 
obliged to bear it as well as they could." 

" Why should they bear it V* said Harry ; " they 
had some pork in the boat." 

" And where were they to get any more when 
that was gone? You know, they wero going to 
undertake a long voyage ; and they did not know 
whether they would be able to increase their store^ 
which was already too little. 

" In the afternoon the weather was fair ; but 
the wind blew so strong, that they could not ven- 
ture to sea. This delay made it absolutely neces- 
sary to endeavour to procure some provisions: 
they therefore rowed along shore, and at last dis- 
covered some cocoa-nut trees; but they grew on 
the top of high precipices, and the surf made 
landing dangerous. As they were very hungry, 
they resolved to venture ; and some of the people, 
with great difficulty, climbed the cliffs, and got 
about twenty cocoa-nuts ; they tied them to ropes, 
and by this means the nuts were hauled through 
the surf into the boat, and each person had one for 
his supper." 

" That was a little comfort for them. I am 
sure they had need of a supper. How many 
people were there in the boat, mamma?" 

* Eighteen, besides Bligh" 
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NIGHT ON SHORE. 



u The next morning, at day-break, they again 
attempted to put to sea; but the weather would 
not admit of it. Disappointed in this, they next 
resolved to land in order to explore the island ; and 
contrived to climb up the precipice by clinging to 
some long vines, planted by the natives for that 
purpose, this being the only way into the country. 

<c They found a few deserted huts, and a small 
plantain walk, from which they collected only three 
bunches of plantains. They advanced within two 
miles of the foot of the highest mountain in the 
island, which is a volcano almost constantly burn- 
ing : the neighbouring country is covered with lava, 
and has a most dreary appearance. They found 
no refreshment, except the few plantains I men- 
tioned, and about nine gallons of water, which 
they collected from the hollows of the rocks ; and 
returned to the boats exceedingly faint and tired. 

" The whole party being assembled by noon, 
Bligh gave each person about an ounce of pork and 
two plantains, with half a glass of wine. 

" About 150 yards from the water-side there 
was a cave, where Bligh determined to sleep that 
night, with some of his people, that there might 
be more room in the boat for the others to lie 
down. One plantain was boiled for each person's 
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supper, and they had also a quarter of a pint of 
grog. They then settled who should keep watch 
during the night, and lay down to sleep in the cave. 

" The next day they met with some of the 
natives, who at first appeared inclined to he 
friendly, and exchanged £ome bread-fruit, plan- 
tains, and cocoa-nuts, for such trifles as our dis- 
tressed countrymen could spare. Bligh continued 
on shore another night. The next day the natives 
returned in greater nnmbers; and he perceived, 
from their manner, that they were no longer ac- 
tuated by friendly dispositions, but were medita- 
ting an attack. They often asked Bligh to sit 
down; but he refused; suspecting that they in- 
tended to seize hold of him if he gave them such 
an opportunity. Keeping constantly on their 
guard against the expected attack, Bligh and his 
companions each eat a cocoa-nut and some bread- 
fruit for their dinner, and then turned their thoughts 
to getting everything into the boat." 

" I wish," said Lucy, " they were safely out at 
8eu! M 

" The number of natives continued increas- 
ing: they made fires and determined to stay on 
the shore all night. Bligh sent word to the 
officer whom he had left in charge* that when he 
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saw tho party who were on shore coming down, 
ho should push the boat as near to the beach as he 
could, that they might embark more readily. 

w The sun was near setting, when Bligh gave 
the word, on which every Englishman boldly took 
up his proportion of things, and carried them 
towards the boat. The chiefs asked the captain if 
he would not stay with them all night ; and on his 
refusing to sleep out of his boat, an old chief said : 
* You will not sleep on shore ? Then we will kill 
you/ 

" The onset was now preparing : the natives 
kept knocking stonc3 together: all but two or 
three things were in the boat, and the English 
walked down the beacli in silent horror. Tha 
captain and the carpenter stood watching the 
others embark, and then followed them: while 
the sailors were hauling Bligh out of the water, 
through which he was forced to wade in order to 
reach the boat, one man ran up the beach, to un- 
fasten a rope which held the boat to the shore. 
Poor fellow, this action cost him his life ! " 

** What! did the natives seize upon him?" 

" No ; but the moment Bligh was in the boat, 
the attack began. The stones flew like a volley of 
sho*. This is the usual mode of fighting among 
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the savages, who throw large stones with uncom- 
mon dexterity. Many of them caught hold of the 
stern-rope, and were near hauling the boat on 
shore: happily, Bligh had a knife in his pocket, 
with which he cut the rope. They then pushed 
the boat further from the shore, all of them having 
suffered, more or less, from the stones which were 
thrown at them." 

" What became of the poor man who ran up the 
beach r 

" He was killed in the beginning of the skir- 
mish. But his companions had not time to lament 
his fate; for the Indians filled their canoes with 
stones, and twelve men went off in them to renew 
the attack. The Englishmen suffered severely, 
and were unable to return the assault, except with 
such stones as lodged in their boat; and in this 
mode of fighting they found themselves very in- 
ferior to their enemies. In that dangerous mo* 
ment a lucky thought occurred to the captain. 
He ordered some clothes to be thrown overboard. 
This was a temptation the islanders could not 
resist; they stopped to pick them up, as they 
floated about in different directions. In the 
meantime the English bent to their cars, and 
pulled to sea. The shades of evening now dark* 
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ened the face of the ocean; and the natives, after 
picking np their booty, ;eturned to the shore, 
leaving our unfortunate countrymen to reflect on 
their forlorn situation. 

* Taking this as a sample of the disposition of 
these islanders, the captain thought it would be 
imprudent to risk going to Tongataboo; for he 
considered the former good behaviour of these 
people to have arisen from their dread of fire- 
arms; and the English, being now known to be 
destitute of this powerful means of defence, would 
be quite at their mercy. All the people in the 
boat solicited Bligh to take them towards home* 
He told them that no relief could be depended 
upon, till they should reach the Dutch settlement 
of Timor, a distance of full 1200 leagues. What 
answer do you think the people made to this dis- 
couraging information ?" 

" Poor fellows ! what could they say t* 
44 They all promised they would live on one 
ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint of water a 
day. The captain then examined the stock of 
provisions, and found nearly 150 pounds of bread, 
20 pounds of pork, 28 gallons of water, 3 bottles 
of wine, 5 quarts of rum, and a few cocoa-nuts, 
This was not so much as when they left the ship ; 
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for they lost some provisions in the confusion of 
the attack which they had just sustained. In the 
most solemn manner the captain recommended 
his men to be faithful to their promise; and then 
he bore away, across a sea where the navigation is 
but little known, without a map or chart to direct 
his course, in a small boat only 23 feet long, deep 
laden with eighteen men." 

" He had his quadrant and compass though ; 
and I dare say he had a good map in his head, for 
he seems to be a clever fellow." 

" It was about eight o'clock in the evening 
when they set out on their long voyage. In the 
first place, Bligh divided his people into parties, 
that they might rest by turns. He arranged the 
things in the boat as well as he could; and then 
they united in returning thanks to the Almighty 
for their wonderful preservation from the attack 
of the natives: and trusting that his merciful 
providence would still protect them, their minds 
became more tranquil and resigned to their 
situation. 

" The sun rose the next morning very red and 
fiery, the sure indication of a severe gale of wind. 
At eight it blew a violent storm, and they were in 
imminent danger. The sea curling over the stern 
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of the boat, obliged tbem to keep baling out the 
water continually. To increase tbeir distress, their 
bread was in bags, and consequently liable to bo 
wetted and spoiled by the sea which broke over 
them. If this misfortune could not be prevented, 
they must inevitably be starved to death. They 
therefore threw overboard everything that could 
be spared, which lightened the boat considerably. 
Fortunately, the carpenter had a good chest, in 
which they secured the bread as soon as the 
weather permitted them to do so. The captain 
now determined to adhere strictly to the engage- 
ment they had made respecting their provisions, and 
to make the little stock last our for eight weeks, 
let their daily proportion be ever so small." 

" Eight weeks ! it must be dreadful to have 
only one little tiny bit of bread for dinner all that 
time." 

" Very true, Harry; but you know it was neces- 
sary to make the provisions last as long as possible, 
or they would have no chance of surviving. 

" In the afternoon the sea ran still higher than 
before; and the fatigue of constant baling, to 
keep the boat from filling, was very great. The 
night was extremely cold; and next morning, 
their limbs were so benumbed, with being so long 
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in their wet clothes, that they could scarcely move. 
The captain indulged each person with a tea- 
spoonful of rum, from which they received great 
benefit. 

" On the 5th and 6th of May they passed some 
islands, but durst not venture to land, as they had 
no arms to defend themselves in case they should 
be attacked by the natives." 

" I should like to understand exactly in what 
direction they were sailing. Here are the Friendly 
Islands, mamma." 

** You know they were going to Timor. They 
passed the New Hebrides : they sailed then to the 
south of the island of Louisiade, and passed between 
New Guinea and New Holland to Timor." 

'* Ah ! here is Timor to the north of New Hol- 
land ! Now go on, mamma." 

" As the boat was too small for the number of 
persons it contained, they endeavoured to remedy 
this inconvenience by dividing themselves into 
two companies ; so that one half always sat up 
while the other lay down in the bottom of the 
boat, or on the chest, with no covering but the 
sky. About four o'clock in the afternoon it rained 
heavily, when every person did his utmost to 
catch some water, and they increased their stock 
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to thirty-four gallons, besides quenching their 
thirst for the first time since they had been at sea. 
But they passed the night very miserably; for 
being extremely wet, and haying no dry clothes to 
put on, they experienced terrible cold and shi- 
verings. Fortunately, the next morning was fair, 
and they stripped and dried their clothes. The 
allowance of food this day was an ounce and a 
half of pork, a tea-spoonful of rum, half a pint of 
cocoa-nut milk, and an ounce of bread. In the 
afternoon they cleared the boat, and employed 
themselves till sun-set in drying and putting 
everything in order. The captain also made a 
pair of scales of two cocoa-nut shells, that he might 
divide the daily allowance more exactly. At night 
he gave each of them a quarter of a pint of water, 
and half an ounce of bread, for supper." 

" I cannot guess at all about these weights and 
measures. I want to know how much it would 
look." 

" I believe a common coffee-cup holds about a 
quarter of a pint. Fetch my little scales, Lucy; 
and you, Harry, may ring the bell for a piece of 
bread. We will weigh some ourselves, and then 
you will be able to judge.'* 

" Oh, mamma, that never can be all — that 
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Kttle piece is not so big as two of papa's fingers," 

" And yet you see it weighs a full half-ounce. 
Such a piece of bread as this, and a coffee-cup full 
of water was all that those poor fellows had for 
their supper." 

** I do not think I should feel any difference 
between eating and drinking so little as that, and 
having none at all." 

" You know, if people eat nothing at all for 
many days together, they would be starved. A 
very small quantity, though it will not preserve a 
man's health and strength, may be sufficient to 
keep him alive. 

" To amuse his people during this miserable 
voyage, Captain Bligh used to describe the situation 
of New Guinea and New Holland; and he gave 
them every information in his power respecting 
the course they ought to pursue. Besides en* 
gaging their attention, and passing the time 
agreeably, he had another motive in these con- 
versations — he hoped, in case any accident should 
happen to himself, to enable these unhappy men 
to find their way to Timor, of which at present 
they know nothing but the name." 

Harry inquired how Captain Bligh came to know 
so much more than the rest* 
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a A good knowledge of geography is so essential 
to a captain, that he would not be fit to command 
a ship unless he possessed it. Besides his general 
knowledge, I suppose Bligh could describe the 
situation and appearance of those coasts particu- 
larly, because he had been in these seas with Cap* 
tain Cook. 

" They were now for some days annoyed by wet 
and stormy weather, and obliged to work hard in 
baling out the water. On the 14th and 15th of 
May they passed to the north of that group of 
islands called the new Hebrides. These islands 
appeared to be fertile; and they observed smoke 
rising in several places, as if it issued from the 
dwellings of men. Our poor starving sailors looked 
at these pleasant islands with longing eyes, but 
weak and defenceless as they were, they durst not 
attempt to land there. 

" The weather was generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent storms of thunder, lightning, and rain. 
They were constantly wet, and suffered extremely 
from cold during the night; but they considered 
this cloudy weather as a blessing, since it pre- 
vented them from suffering from thirst, as they 
otherwise must have done. Hot, dry weather 
would, most likely, have proved fatal to them. 
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On the 17th, somo of the company begged for an 
increase of their allowance, hut this the captain 
positively refused. Aa they suffered much from 
wet and cold, they stripped and wrung their 
clothes through the sea-water, which, (though 
they were obliged to put them on again while 
wet,) produced such a feeling of warmth and re- 
freshment, that they frequently adopted the same 
expedient again, 
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ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BLIGH.— Pabt IL 



" On the 20th it rained violently. Some of the 
people seemed half dead, and the terrible effects 
of extreme hunger were plainly to be seen in their 
countenances. They each had two tea-spoonfuls 
of rum, with the usual allowance of bread and 
water. The next day they found themselves nearly 
in the same longitude with the eastern part of 
New Guinea." 

" And a little way to the south of it, were they 
not?" said Lucy. 

" They were a good way to the south of New 
Guinea, nearly in the latitude of Endeavour River* 
Bligh intended to pass through Endeavour Straits, 
which you may find between New Guinea and the 
north-eastern promontory of New Holland* 

" On Friday, the 22nd of May, after a dark and 
dismal night, they were driven along by strong 
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gales of wind, and such a high sea, that they were 
forced to run right before it, managing the helm 
with the utmost care, as the least error would 
have caused their immediate destruction. The 
misery of the following night cannot easily be 
described. The sea flew over the boat with great 
force, and our unhappy voyagers were obliged to 
keep baling continually. When morning dawned, 
the anxiety and fatigue these poor men had suffered 
was manifest from their distressed appearance; 
and the captain feared that another such night 
would prove fatal to several of his people, who 
seemed no longer able to support their sufferings. 
He indulged each person with two tea-spoonfuls 
of rum; and after having wrung their clothes as 
before, and taken the usual allowanoe of bread and 
water, they felt a little refreshed." 

" Poor fellows ! I hope their strength will hold 
out a little longer. Timor does not look such a 
great way off; and when once they get between 
these islands, I think they will find a calmer sea.' 

" In the evening the weather became more 
moderate. A fine morning succeeded, and they 
enjoyed the reviving warmth of the sun. In the 
afternoon many birds surrounded the boat, which 
are never seen far from land, such as boobies and 
noddies." 
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44 Boobies and noddies ! how came those birds to 
have such ridiculous names." 

" Sailors have called them by those names, 
because they are so silly as to suffer themselves to 
be caught on the masts and yards of ships. A 
booby is about as largo as a duck, a noddy nearly 
the size of a pigeon. 

" On this day Bligh examined the state of the 
bread, and found that there was enough remaining 
to serve them for twenty-nine days longer: in 
that time he hoped to reach Timor. But as this 
was uncertain, and it was possible that they might 
be obliged to go to Java, he resolved to proportion 
the allowance so as to make their provision hold 
out for six weeks. He was afraid that his poor 
half- starved companions would not like to diminish 
their allowance, already so very small; however, 
on his representing the necessity of guarding against 
the delays that might be occasioned by contrary 
winds, they cheerfully agreed to the proposal ; and 
it was accordingly settled, that they should receive 
the usual allowance of bread for breakfast and 
dinner, and by going without the proportion hitherto 
eaten at supper, they found their stock would last 
them forty-threo days. 

" On tho 25th, at noon, some noddies flew so 
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near the boat, that one of the party caught the 
foolish bird in his hand." 

" What ! caught it a3 it was flying along 
Then it was a noddy ! If I was a bird, I know I 
would use my wings better than that. What did 
they do with it, mamma?" 

" Though it was only the size of a small pigeon, 
Bligh divided it into eighteen portions, which were 
distributed with the usual allowance of bread and 
water at dinner-time, and eaten up, bones and all, 
with salt-water for sauce. In the evening they 
caught a booby in the same manner. This being 
a larger bird, they carefully saved the blood, which 
was given to three of the people who were most 
distressed for want of food. The bird was divided 
among them for supper, and they were indulged 
with a piece of bread to eat with it." 

" Then they eat these birds quite raw, just as 
they killed them. Ah ! poor creatures ! I am sure 
they must have been very hungry." 

" The weather was now serene; but this was 
not without inconvenience, though of a different 
kind: the heat of the sun was so powerful, that 
several of the people were seized with such a 
languor and faintness, that they did not care 
whether they lived or died. 
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41 On the 27th they passed much drift-wood, 
and saw many birds. Bligh therefore concluded 
that they must be near the reefs of New Holland. 
In the evening they saw a gannet ; and the clouds 
remained so fixed in the west, that he had little 
doubt of being near land. The company, after 
taking some water for their supper, amused them- 
selves with guessing what they would be likely to 
find on the land to which they were approaching 

" At one in the morning they heard the sound 
of breakers ; and Bligh, starting up, saw them not 
more than a quarter of a mile distant* They 
immediately changed their course, and lost sight 
of them. At nine in the morning they saw the 
reef of rocks which lies along that part of the 
coast of New Holland. The waves broke furiously 
over every part of the reef; but within it they saw 
the sea so smooth, that they longed to get their 
boat into that calm, quiet water. They soon dis- 
covered a break in the reef, and entered the 
passage with a strong stream running to the 
westward." 

" In what part of the coast of New Holland are 
they now ?" 

44 They entered the reefs a little to the north of 
Endeavour River* When they found their boat 
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safely gliding along the smooth water, they re* 
turned thanks to God, for the gracious protection 
which had carried them through so many dangers ; 
and then very contentedly took their morsel of 
bread, and quarter of a pint of water for dinner. 
At a, little distance they saw an island, where the 
captain determined to land on a fine sandy point. 
How glad they must have been, after their limbs 
had for a whole month been cramped in a little 
boat, where they had not room to stretch them- 
selves out, once more to walk and lie down at their 
ease! You will readily suppose that their first 
object was to find something to eat: they soon 
discovered that there were oysters on the rocks, 
for it was low water; but as the evening was 
closing in, only a few could be gathered, Bligh 
determined to stay there till the morning, and 
directed half the company to sleep on shore, and 
the others in the boat. In the morning they again 
divided themselves : some went in search of food, 
and others examined the state of the boat, and 
put it in order. They found that, during the last 
night, one of the fastenings of the rudder had 
come out and was lost. If this accident had 
happened at sea, it would probably have occasioned 
the loss of the boat ; and they had fresh cause of 
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thankfulness for. discovering it while they were in 
smooth water. Fortunately, they found a large 
staple in the boat, with which they made the 
rudder fast again. 

" The foraging party returned, with plenty of 
oysters and fresh water. In the boat they hap- 
pened to have a copper pot; so they lighted a 
fire, and with bread and water, oysters and a 
little pork, they made a comfortable stew, of which 
each person received a full pint." 

" Poor creatures ! how glad they must have 
been of such a dinner!" 

" No doubt they were rejoiced at meeting with 
such refreshment. Indeed, though their health 
had suffered considerably from the hardships 
which they had endured, they still possessed so 
much strength, that the captain thought, if they 
continued to bear their difficulties with fortitude, 
they could support more fatigue, than was likely 
to attend the remainder of their voyage to Timor." 
. " Mamma, do you believe that if people suffer 
with fortitude, they can really bear more than if 
they are impatient or cowardly ?" 

" I have not the least doubt of it. If you have, 
my dear Lucy, I advise you the next time any 
painful or vexatious accident happens to you, to 
make the experiment for yourself." 
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" Having rested and refreshed themselves here 
till the 30th, Bligh determined to proceed. They 
therefore filled all their vessels with water, and 
gathered a quantity of oysters. On examining 
the bread, they found enough remaining for 
thirty-eight days, at the rate of their present 
allowance. 

" Before they again encountered the dangers of 
the sea, they all united in prayer : and when they 
were preparing to embark, they saw about twenty 
people on the opposite shore, who were running 
and hallooing to them. On the tops of the hills 
they saw the heads of many more ; and finding 
their arrival on the coast was discovered, they 
thought it prudent to make the best of their way 
for fear of being pursued by canoes. They passed 
as near to the natives as they could with safety. 
They were naked, and appeared to have black 
complexions, and short, bushy hair. 

" They continued their voyage, and saw many 
small islands, which they left on the right, passing 
towards the north, along the channel between the 
islands and New Holland. They sometimes saw 
parties of the natives, but had no intercourse with 
them : they landed occasionally, where it appeared 
safe to do so, and gathered oysters and clams, with 
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a small kind of beans, which served to thicken 
their stews. For these beans they were indebted 
to David Nelson, a botanist, who had been sent 
out in the Bounty, to procure the bread-fruit 
plants and take proper care of them. He informed 
Bligh that these beans might be eaten safely." 

" Why, did not the captain know that, without 
being told?" said Harry. 

I imagine he understood the management of 
a boat far better than the nature of plants ; but, 
you see, every kind of knowledge is useful, and 
those who possess the most, especially that which 
just happens to be wanted, will always obtain an 
influence over their companions." 

" Ah ! I remember. You said so about Ali Bey. 
Yes, you said then, that * knowledge is power.' 
Now I should like to be powerful : so I will try to 
gain knowledge." 

u I am glad," said Lucy, " that my favourite 
botany is so useful. If no one in the company 
had understood the nature of plants, perhaps some 
of them would have been poisoned." 

" When they landed the first time, Bligh cau- 
tioned his people not to eat any berry or fruit they 
might find; but at first they were regardless of 
the prohibition. Some of them were ill in con- 
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sequence ; and they became more prudent, apply- 
ing to Nelson, when they found any fruit, to know 
if it might be eaten with safety. 

" They caught some noddies, which they half- 
dressed, that they might keep the better, and 
added them to their sea-stock." 

" Harry said, he hoped they did not suffer much 
more from hunger. 

" They still suffered the bad consequences which 
want of food had produced upon their health ; but 
the oysters and birds proved a most welcome addi- 
tion to their allowance. On the 3rd of June, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, they bade adieu to 
the reefs of New Holland, and once more launched 
into the open ocean. The captain encouraged 
them with hopes that, in eight or ten days, they 
might reach a land of safety. He was surprised 
to see how much the rest and refreshment which 
they had just enjoyed had recruited their spirits. 
It is true, they were still deplorable objects; but 
the hope of speedy relief sustained and cheered 
them. 

" On the 7th they had to contend with a high 
sea, and frequent rain: so that their sufferings 
from wet and cold were renewed. Mr. Ledward, 
the surgeon, and Lawrence Lebouge, an old, hardy 

M 
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sailor, appeared to be sinking very fast. All that 
could be done was to give them a tea-spoonful or 
two of wine, which had been carefully reserved, in 
case of such melancholy necessity. 

" On the 8th they caught a small dolphin ; each 
person had about two ounces, and the remainder 
was saved for the next day's dinner." 

" On the 10th, in the morning, after a very 
comfortless night, there was a sensible change for 
the worse in the appearance of the people. Ex- 
treme weakness, swelled legs, hollow and ghastly 
countenances, with more than common inclination 
to sleep, and a weakness of understanding, ap- 
peared to Bligh as the symptoms of approaching 
death. The surgeon and Lebouge, in particular, 
were most miserable objects. The captain gave 
them some more wine, which greatly assisted 
them; but the hope of soon accomplishing the 
voyage was their principal support. 

" At noon on Thursday, the 11th of June, they 
took an observation. The captain had now little 
doubt that he had passed the meridian of the 
eastern part of Timor. This opinion diffused 
general satisfaction. In the afternoon they looked 
out anxiously for land, but in vain. At last, about 
three in the morning of the 12th, they discovered 
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the island of Timor, sloping towards the W. N. W. ; 
and at day-light found themselves only two leagues 
from the shore/ 9 

"Oh ! how very glad they must have been !'• 

"They were indeed quite overjoyed; and they 
could scarcely believe, that in an open boat, so 
poorly provided, they should have been able to 
reach the coast of Timor, in forty-one days after 
leaving Tofoa, having in that time sailed a distance 
of 3,618 miles; and that, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme distress they had suffered, no one should have 
died on the voyage. 

"Captain Bligh did not know in what part of 
Timor the Dutch settlement was situated; he 
therefore bore away along the shore, keeping & 
look-out. 

"The prospect was beautiful: woods and lawns 
with distant mountains, appeared above the shore, 
which was low. Towards noon the coast became 
higher, and they passed many cultivated spots, 
but could see no habitation except a few small 
huts. 

"That they might not run past any settlement 
in the night, they resolved to lay-to in shoal- 
water; and all, but the officer on watch, endea- 
voured to get a little sleep. In the mornings 
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no settlement being in sight, they bore away to 
the westward. After some time they came to a 
bay, or sound, of considerable extent, with an en- 
trance about two or three miles wide. As no 
place could appear more likely to be chosen for a 
European settlement, Bligh determined to explore 
it, and anchored in a small sandy bay, where he 
saw a hut, a dog, and some cattle. He imme- 
diately sent the boatswain and gunner to the hut 
to discover the inhabitants. They soon returned, 
bringing five Indians with them, and informed the 
captain they had found two families, and that the 
women had treated them with European politeness* 
From these people they learned that the governor 
resided at Coupang, which was at some distance 
towards the N. E. Bligh asked one of the men 
to show him the way, offering to pay him for his 
trouble : he readily complied, and came into the 
boat. By the direction of the pilot they kept close 
to the eastern shore, but as night came on, the 
wind died away; and finding they advanced but 
•slowly, they again dropped their grapnel, and for 
the first time indulged themselves with a double 
allowance of bread, and a little wine. 

" After a few hours of sweet and refreshing sleep, 
they again continued their voyage. The report of 
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two cannon, which were fired at some distance, 
gave fresh spirits to every one; and soon after 
they discovered a cutter, and two square-rigged 
vessels, at anchor to the eastward. Near day-light 
they once more dropped the grapnel, off a small 
fort and town, which the pilot said was Coupang. 

" Among the things which the boatswain had 
thrown into the boat before they left the ship, was 
a bundle of signal- flags. By means of these flags 
they hoisted a signal of distress, the captain not 
thinking it proper to land without leave. 

" Soon after day-break, a soldier hailed them to 
land, with which the captain immediately com* 
plied. Amongst a crowd of Indians, he was 
agreeably surprised to meet with an English 
sailor who belonged to one of the vessels in the 
road. He said that his captain was the second 
person in the town; and, at Bligh's request, he 
conducted him to Captain Spikerman, for that 
was his name* 

" That gentleman received Captain Bligh with 
great humanity; and, though his influence was 
not quite so great as the sailor had represented, 
he proved a very useful friend to our unfortunate 
countrymen. When he heard of the distressed 
state of the company in the boat, he gave direc~ 
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tions for them to be brought to his house imme- 
diately; and went himself to the governor, to 
know when Captain Bligh could be permitted to 
see him. 

" In the meantime Bligh went back to his boat, 
and desired the men to come on shore. Some 
of them were scarcely able to walk ; but they were 
helped along to Spikerman's house, where they 
found tea and bread and butter provided for their 
breakfast." 

" I am glad we are come to the pleasant part 
of the story, mamma; and that the sufferings of 
these poor men are over." 

" Not quite over, yet, my dear Lucy. They 
were received with the greatest hospitality and 
kindness at Coupang; but the effects of what they 
had suffered still remained, and when they stepped 
out of the boat, the people of Timor beheld them 
with mixed feelings of horror, surprise, and pity." 

" Poor creatures ! did they look so very shock- 
ing? 

" Indeed they did. Their bodies appeared to 
be reduced to skin and bone : their limbs were 
full of sores; and they were covered with rags, 
for their clothes were torn to pieces by frequent 
wringing through salt-water. In this condition, 
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with tears of joy and gratitude flowing down their 
cheeks, they presented a most affecting spectacle. 

" The governor, Mr, William Adrian Van Este, 
was at that time extremely ill; but he was a 
humane, good man, and his own sufferings did 
not engage his thoughts so entirely as to prevent 
his wishing to relieve those of others. He re- 
ceived Captain Bligh with affectionate kindness, 
and expressed great pleasure at having it in his 
power to order everything necessary for these 
distressed strangers. He directed a house to be 
prepared for Bligh, and told him that his men 
might be received either at the hospital, or on 
board Captain Spikerman's ship. But after suf- 
fering as they had done together, Bligh did not 
wish to be separated from his people; and he 
determined that they should share the accom- 
modations provided for himself. When the gover- 
nor was informed of this, he sent chairs, tables, 
bedding, and other necessaries, sufficient for them 
all, to the captain's house." 

" I like Captain Bligh for that ! If he had 
gone into a nice, pleasant house himself, and sent 
all those poor men to an hospital, I should have 
been very angry with him." 

44 1 should have been sorry, too, Harry, if he had 
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done so; for it would Lave shown a selfish, un- 
feeling temper. 

" The great attention which our countrymen 
received at Coupang, soon produced amendment 
in their health. Bligh requested the governor to 
allow Nelson to walk about the country, in search 
of plants ; a permission which was readily granted. 
But the poor botanist, who had been in a weak 
state ever since they left the coast of New Holland, 
was about this time seized with a fever, of which 
he died on the 20th of July. Bligh greatly 
lamented the loss of Nelson, both on account of 
the attention he had paid to the object for which 
he was sent to Otaheite, and the patience and 
fortitude with which he bore the hardships of the 
voyage from Tofoa." 

" I, too, am sorry for poor Nelson," said 
Lucy : " it seems such a pity for him to die when 
their sufferings were all over. Did Captain Bligh 
and his people stay long at Coupang V* 

" He remained there till the 20th of August, 
when, having purchased and armed a small vessel, 
and laid in such stores as he judged necessary, he 
set sail for Batavia, where he arrived on the first 
of October." 

w Why did he arm the vessel ? was he going to 
fight?" 
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" Not if lie could lielp it ; but in thoss eeas it 
was very likely ho might be forced to do so, par- 
ticularly as be was in a very small vessel." 

" Ah, I understand I lie was afraid of those 
terrible Malaya." 

" I suppose be thought it necessary to be pro- 
vided with means of defence, in case they should 
attempt to board bis vessel. 

" Captain Bligh was very ill while he was at 
Eatavia, which prevented him from seeing much 
of the place. Some of his people died there : the 
hardships they had endured having greatly injured 
their health, they were unable to support that un- 
wholesome climate. The remainder embarked on 
board the Dutch fleet for Europe; and of the 
nineteen persons forced by the mutineers into the 
launch, twelve surmounted all the dangers of the 
voyage, and lived to revisit their native country." 
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8s. 6di 



The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 

By the late Norma* Maclbod, D.D. With Illustrations by Mahoney. 
Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

« Beyond any book that we know, this story of Norman Macleod's will tend 
to produce manly kindness and manly piety."— Patriot. 

The Gold Thread: 

A Story for the Young. By the late Nobxav Maolbod, D.D. WithUlus- 
trations by J. MaoWhirter, J. D. Watson, and Gourlay SteeL Thirteenth 
Thousand. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6a. 

"This is one of the prettiest as it is one of the best, children's books in the 
language. Wherever there are children, if our advioe is taken, there will be a 
* Gold Thread.' "—Caledonian Mercury. 

My Mother and I. 

By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." With Illustrations. 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Holy Land, Fast and Present : 

Sketches of Travel in Palestine By the Bev. H. 8. Osbobv, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

Peeps at Foreign Countries. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Out and all About: 

Fables for Old and Young. By H. A. Pagb. With 85 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

« Beautiful both outside and in. The pictures alone would recommend it to 
any one."— Spectator. 

The Gypsy Series. 

By E. Stuabt Phelps, Author of " The Gates Ajar," M Hedged In," &o. 
Four neat vols, with Illustrations, Is. 6d. each. 

GYPSY BREYNTON. 
GYPSY'S SOWING AND REAP- 
ING. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 

With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth gilt extra, Is. 6d. 

Sandford and Merton. 

With Illustrations. 18mo, cloth gilt extra, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 

By Datid Smith. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 8a. 6d. 

The Wave and the Battle-field: 

Adventures by Sea and Land. By L. Stbwabt. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 8s. 6d. 

Tales of Many Lands. 

By M. Fkasbb Tytlkb. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 
8s. 6d. 

Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 

By Sarah Tytlkb. With Illustrations by Millaifl. Ninth Edition. Grown 
8ro, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 



GYPSY'S COUSIN JOY. 

GYPSY'S YEABAT THE GOLDEN 
CRESCENT. 



HEROINES IN OBSCURITY. 

A Second Series of " Papers for 

Thoughtful Girls." Crown 8yo, 

doth gilt extra, 6s. 

"We have over and over again 

heard parents speak something in 

this style— 'We are at no loss for 

books for our' boys; there are Mr. 

Smiles* volumes and some others; 

but where to look for a good girls' 

book, a good companion to a young 



lady just leaving school, we know 
not, and would be glad for any one to 
help us.' This complaint need no 
longer be heard. Miss Tytler's two 
books are exactly of the kind de- 
siderated, and may with all confidence 
be recommended at once for their 
lofty moral tone, and their real artis- 
tic qualities, which combine to make 
them equally interesting and instruc- 
tive."— Nonconformist, 



Wordsworth's Poems for the Young. 

With Illustrations by Millais, Pettie, and MaoWMrter. Eleventh Thou- 
sand. Square 82mo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
"A perfectly charming book for the young."— .Reader. 
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BOOK LIST. 



ABLE TO SAVE; or, Encouragement to Patient 

Waiting. By the Author of " The Pathway of Promise." 
Neat cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ABOUTS (Edmond) Handbook of Social Economy; 

or the Worker's ABC. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

ACKWORTH VOCABULARY, or English Spelling 

Book ; with the Meaning attached to each Word. Com- 
piled for the use of Ackworth School. New Edition. 
i£mo, is. 6d. 

ADAMS' (W. H. Davenport) Famous Ships of the 

British Navy ; or Stories of the Enterprise and Daring 
of British Seamen. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

2ESOFS FABLES. With 100 Illustrations, by Wolf, 

Zwecker, and Dalziel. Square 321210, cloth gUt extra, 
2s. 6d. ; neat cloth, is. 6d. 

AGAINST THE STREAM. The Story of an 

Heroic Age in England. By the Author of "The 
Schonberg-Cotta Family." With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

AIDS TO PRAYER. Cloth Antique, is. 6d. 
ALFORD'S (Dean) The Book of Genesis and Part 

of the Book of Exodus. A Revised Version, with 
Marginal References and an Explanatory Commentary. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

The New Testament. Authorised Version 

Revised. Long Primer, crown 8vo, 6s.; Brevier, fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. ; Nonpareil, small 8vo, is. 6d., or in 
calf extia, 4s. 6d. 
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ALFORD'S (Dean) Family Prayers for the Christian 

Year. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small 8vo, is. 6d. 



The Week of Prayer. An Abridgment 

of " The Year of Prayer;" intended for use in Schools. 
Neat cloth, 9d. 

The Year of Praise : being Hymns with 

Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays Of the Year. Large 

type, with music, 3s. 6d. ; without music, is. Small 

type, with music, is. 6<L; without music, 6d. Tonic 
Sol-fa Edition, crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

How to Study the New Testament, 

Part I. The Gospels and the Acts. — II. The Epistles 
(first section). — III. The Epistles (second section) and 
the Revelation. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 



Eastertide Sermons. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Queen's English. A Manual of 

Idiom and Usage. Enlarged Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Meditations: Advent, Creation, and 



Providence. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Letters from Abroad. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 

Poetical Works. New and Enlarged 



Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Fireside Homilies. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



AMOS'S (Professor Sheldon) An English Code : 

its Difficulties and the Modes of Overcoming Them ; a 
Practical Application of the Science of Jurisprudence. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

ANDREWS' (Rev. S. J.) The Bible-Student's Life of 

Our Lord. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ARGYLL'S (The Duke of) The Reign of Law. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. People's Edition, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
— — — Primeval Man. An Examination of some 



Recent Speculations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Iona. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 



3s. 6d. 



Book List. 



ATCHERLEY'S (R. J., Ph.D.) Adulterations of 

Food, with short Processes for their Detection. With 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

AUGUST STORIES (The). By Jacob Abbott. 

Four crown 8vo volumes, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each. 
August and Elvie. Schooner Mary Ann. 
Hunter and Tom. Granville Valley. 

BARTLETT'S (W. H.) Walks about the City and 

Environs of Jerusalem. With 25 Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
1 os. 6d. 

BAUR'S (William) Religious Life in Germany during 

the Wars of Independence, in a series of Historical 
and Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BAYNE'S (Peter) Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. 

Two Vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

The Days of Jezebel. An Historical 

Drama. Crown 8vo, 63. 

BEACH'S (Charles) Now or Never ; or, the Trials 

and Perilous Adventures of Frederick Lonsdale. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

BEECHER'S (Henry Ward, D.D.) Prayers in the 

Congregation. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Life Thoughts. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Royal Truths. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



BERRIDGE'S (John) The Christian World Un- 
masked. With Life of the Author by the late Dr. Guthrie. 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BERTRAM FAMILY (The). By the Author of 

"The Schonberg-Cotta Family." With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

BEVERLEY'S (May) Romantic Tales from English 

History with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BILLING'S (Archibald, M.D., F.R.S.) The Science 

of Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals, Ancient and Modern. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 2 is. 
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BLACKIE'S (J. S.) Lays of the Highlands and 

Islands. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Natural History of Athe- 
ism. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACKIE'S (C.) Etymological Geography. With 

an Introduction by Professor Blackie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLAIKIE'S (W. G., D.D.) For the Work of the 

Ministry. A Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Better Days for Working People. Crown 

8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of Life. 



Crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

Heads and Hands in the World of 



Labour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BLAKE'S (Dr. C. Carter) Zoology for Students. 

"With an Introduction by Professor Owen. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

BOARDMAN'S (Rev. W. E.) Faith Work; or, the 

Labours of Dr. Cullis in Boston. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Higher Christian Life. Small 

8vo, is. 

Gladness in Jesus. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

In the Power of the Spirit. Crown 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 
BRAMSTON'S (Mary) Cecy's Recollections. A 

Story of Obscure Lives. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

BROWN'S (John, M.D.) Plain Words on Health. 

Lay Sermons to Working People. Sewed, 6d. 

BROWN'S (J. E. A.) Lights through a Lattice. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — Palm Leaves. From the German of Karl 

Gerok. Cloth antique, 6s. 

Thoughts through the Year. Sonnets 



suggested by the Collects. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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BROWNE'S (Matthew) Views and Opinions. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

BUCHANAN'S (Robert) Idyls and Legends of 

Inverburn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

London Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

 The Book of Orm. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Napoleon Fallen. A Lyrical Drama. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Drama of Kings. Post 8vo. 



12s. 



The Fleshly School of Poetry. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
BUCHSELS (Rev. Dr.) My Ministerial Experiences. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BUSHNELL'S (Horace, D.D.) Moral Uses of Dark 

Things. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

— — — — Christ and His Salvation, in Sermons 

variously related thereto. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Christian Nurture ; or the Godly Up- 



bringing of Children. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Nature and the Supernatural, as 

Together constituting the One System of God. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Character of Jesus. Limp cloth, 



6d. 

The New Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded 

on Principles of Universal Obligation. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Work and Play. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



CAMBRIDGE'S (Ada) The Manor House and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CAMDEN'S (Charles) When I was Young. A Book 

for Boys. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 
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CAMDEN'S (Charles) The Boys of Axleford. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

CAMERON'S (Commander) Across Africa. With 

Maps and 200 Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

— Large Map of Tropical South Africa. 

Showing the results of all Recent Explorations, with the 
Routes of the various Travellers. Mounted on rollers 
or in case, £2 2s. 

CAPES' (Rev. J. M.) Reasons for Returning to the 

Church of England. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CARLYLE'S (Rev. Gavin) The Light of all Ages. 

Crown 8v£>, 5s. 

CARTWRIGHT (Peter, the Backwoods Preacher), 
Autobiography of. Edited by W. P. Strickland. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 

CHEERFUL SUNDAYS. Stories, Poems, and 

Parables for Children. With 150 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILD NATURE. By one of the Authors of 

"Child World." With Illustrations. Square 321110, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILD WORLD. By the Authors of "Poems 

written for a Child." With Illustrations. Square 32010, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S JOURNEY (The), &c. By the 

Author of " Voyage en Zigzag." With Illustrations. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S PASTIME (The). 200 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists. With Descriptive Stories. 
By Lisbeth Gr. Seguin. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP FOR RE- 
TIRED HOURS. , Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

CONDER'S (E. R.) Sleepy Forest and other Stories 

for Children, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

CONDER'S (F. R.) The Child's History of Jeru- 
salem. With Illustrations by Whymper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
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CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. A Story 

of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. By the Author 
of " The Schonberg-Cotta Family." With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CONTRASTS. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of 
London. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

COX'S (Rev. Samuel) The Resurrection. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

 The Pilgrim Psalms. Post 

8vo, 9s. 

CRAIG'S (Isa) Duchess Agnes, and other Poems. 

Small ovo, 5s. 

CRAIK'S (Georgiana M.) Theresa. Post 8vo, 6s. 
CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT (The): 

being an Adaptation of Bengel's Gnomon, with numerous 
Notes, showing the Precise Results of Modern Criticism 
and Exegesis. Edited by Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., 
and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. Complete in Three 
Volumes, averaging 750 pages. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

CROLL'S (James, LL.D.) Climate and Time in their 

Geological Relations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 

CUPPLES' (Mrs. George) Tappy's Chicks, and 

other Links between Nature and Human Nature. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 321™, 

is. 6d. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

321110, is. 6d. 
DALE'S (R. W.) Week-Day Sermons. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

DALTON'S (Wm.) Adventures in the Wilds of 

Abyssinia ; or, The Tiger Prince. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIES' (Emily) The Higher Education of Women. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE GASPARIN'S (Countess) Human Sadness. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

 The Near and the Heavenly 

Horizons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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DE GUERIN'S (Eugenie) Letters. Crown 8vo, 5s* 
DE LIEFDES (John) The Charities of Europe. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

— — __ The Postman's Bag. A Story 
Book for Boys and Girls. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

DENISON'S (E. B., LL.B., Q.C., F.R.A.S., &c.) 

Life of Bishop Lonsdale. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. . 

DENTON'S (Rev. W.) The Christians of Turkey : 
their Condition under Mussulman Rule. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Montenegro : its People and 

their History. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DICKSEE'S (J. R.) School Perspective. A Pro- 
gressive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

DODD'S (G.) Dictionary of Manufactures. Post 8vo, 
5s. 

DRESSER'S (C.) Unity in Variety, as deduced from 

the Vegetable Kingdom. With Illustrations. 8vo f 
1 os. 6d. 

DUPANLOUP'S (Mgr., Bp. of Orleans) Studious 

Women. Translated by R. M. Phillimore. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 

ECCLESIA DEI : The Place and Function of the 

Church in the Divine Order of the Universe, and its 
Relations with the World. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EDWARDS' (M. Betham) Holiday Letters. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EIGHT MONTHS ON DUTY. The Diary of a 

Young Officer in Chanzy's Army. With a Preface by 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

EVENINGS AT THE TEA TABLE. With Illus- 
trations. Uniform with "Stories told to a Child." 
Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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EWING'S (Bishop) Memoir. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, 

B.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. DemySvo, 2 is. 



Revelation considered as Light. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FABER'S HYMNS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Small 8vo, sewed, is. 6d. 

FACTA, NON VERBA; or Protestant Charity in 

England. By the Author of " Contrasts." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

FAIRHOLTS (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art 

With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 

FERNYHURST COURT. An Every-day Story. 

By the Author of " Stone Edge." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIELD'S (George). The Rudiments of Colours and 

Colouring. Revised, and in part rewritten, by Robert 
Mallet, M.A., F.A.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD'S (Percy) Proverbs and Comediettas, 

written for Private Representation. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRANCIS' (Beata) Fables and Fancies. With 

Illustrations by J. B. Zwecker and others. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

FRANKLIN'S (John) Illustrations to the Ballad of 

St. George and the Dragon. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 
1 os. 6d. 

FRASER'S (Rev. R. W., M.A.) The Seaside Natu- 
ralist : Out-door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, 
and Maritime Geology. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. By the 

Author of " Episodes in an Obscure Life." Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

FRIENDLY HANDS AND KINDLY WORDS. 

Stories illustrative of the Law of Kindness, the Power 
of Perseverance, and the Advantages of Little Helps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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GAOL CRADLE (The). Who Rocks it? Crown 

8vo, 2S. 

GARRETT'S (Edward) Occupations of a Retired 

Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Crust and the Cake. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Premiums paid to Experience. Inci- 



dents in my Business Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Crooked Places. A Family Chronicle. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GEIKIE'S (James, F.R.S.) The Great Ice Age. 

Revised and enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 24s. 

GEIKIE'S (Cunningham, D.D.) Life. A Book for 

Young Men. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Light from Beyond, to Cheer the Christian 



Pilgrim. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 



Life in the Woods. A True Story of 

the Canadian Bush. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GERHARDT'S (Paul) Spiritual Songs. Translated 

by John Kelly. Small square 8vo, 5s. 

GILBERTS (William) Doctor Austin's Guests. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales 

for Old and Young. With Illustrations. Square 32010, 
cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

King George's Middy. With Illustra- 



tions. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 6s. 

The Little Drummer; or, the Washer- 



woman's Foundling. With Illustrations. Square 321110, 
cloth extra, is. 6d. 

Shirley Hall Asylum. Crown 8vo, 



1 os. 6d. 

" Them Boots." Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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GOSSE'S (Philip Henry, F.R.S.) A Year at the 

Shore. "With Thirty-six Coloured Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 

GREAT ARMY (The). Sketches of Life and 

Character in a Thames-side District. By the Riverside 
Visitor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREEN'S (Professor A. H.) Physical Geology. 

With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

GREENWELL'S (Dora) Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Liber Humanitatis. Essays on some 

Aspects of Spiritual and Social Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lacordaire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Covenant of Life and Peace. 



Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Songs of Salvation. Sewed, 6d. 

The Patience of Hope. Sm. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Two Friends. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Colloquia Crucis. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Carmina Crucis. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Camera Obscura. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Soul's Legend. Small 8vo, 2s. 

A Basket of Summer Fruit. Small 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GREGORY'S (Benjamin) The Thorough Business 

Man. Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, of Mel- 
bourne and London. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Autobiography ; and 

Memoir by his Sons, Rev. D. K. Guthrie and Charles 
J. Guthrie, M.A. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

 The Gospel in Ezekiel. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Christ and the Inheritance of the 

Saints. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Way to Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Man and the Gospel. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Our Father's Business. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Out of Harness. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Speaking to the Heart Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d. 

Studies of Character from the Old 



Testament. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

The Parables read in the Light of 



the Present Day. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sundays Abroad. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64 

The City, its Sins and Sorrows; and 



Pleas for Ragged Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GYPSY SERIES (The). By E. Stuart . Phelps, 

Author of " The Gates Ajar," "Hedged In," &c. Four 
neat Vols., with Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 

Gypsy Breynton. Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping. 

Gypsy's Cousin Joy. Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent. 

HACK'S (Maria) Winter Evenings; or Tales of 

Travellers. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories. With Illustrations. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

HALF-HOUR LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, NATURE, 

AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG READERS. Hand- 
somely bound, with more than 100 Illustrations in each. 
Price 3s. 6d. a Volume. 



Half-Hours in the Far North. 

Life amid Snow and Ice. 
Half-Hours in the Far South. 

The People and Scenery of 

the Tropics. 
Half-Hours in the Far East. 

The People and Wonders of 

India. 
Half-Hours in the Wide West. 

Mountains, Rivers, Prairies. 
Half-Hours in Air and Sky. 

Marvels of the Universe. 



Half-Hours in the Deep. The 
Nature and Wealth of the 
Sea. 

Half-Hours Underground. Vol- 
canoes, Mines, and Caves. 

Half-Hours in the Tiny World. 
Wonders of Insect Life. 

Half-Hours in Woods and 
Wilds. Adventures of Sport 
and Travel. 
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HARE'S (Augustus J. C.) Walks in London. With 

100 Illustrations by the Author. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, 24s. 

Walks in Rome. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 



— Days near Rome. With more than 100 

Illustrations, by the Author. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

— Cities of Northern and Central Italy. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 
15s. each. 



Memorials of a Quiet Life. Two Vols., 

crown 8vo, 21s. Supplementary Volume, with 57 Pho- 
tographs. Crown 8vo, 25s. 

Wanderings in Spain. With Illustrations. 



Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HARE'S (The late Augustus William) The Alton 

Sermons. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HART'S (Rev. H. Martyn) The Children's Service 
Book. Prayers, Chants, Hymns, Tunes, and Sermons 
for the Young. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
without music, sewed, 6d. In small type, 2d. 

HAUSSER'S (Ludwig) The Period of the Reforma- 
tion. Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 8s. 

HAWEIS* (Rev. H. R.) Music and Morals. With 

Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Ashes to Ashes. A Cremation Prelude. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The New Pet. With Fifty Illustrations by 



M. E. Haweis. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

HEROINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Author of "The Heavenward Path," &c. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo fc cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

HERSCHEUS (Sir J. F. W., Bart.} Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. Crown ovo, 6s. 

HOGE'S (Rev. W. J.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great 

Physician. Small 8vo, is. 

HOLIDAY RAMBLES IN ORDINARY PLACES. 
By a Wife with her Husband. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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HOLMES' (Oliver Wendell) The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HOWE'S (Edward) The Boy in the Bush. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

HOWSON'S (Dean) The Metaphors of St. Paul. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — — — The Companions of St Paul. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

The Character of St. Paul. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 

—  Sacramental Confession. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d. 



HUNTS (Rev. John, D.D.) History of Religious 

Thought in England, from the Reformation to the End 
of Last Century. Three Vols, demy 8vo, 21s. each. 

 Contemporary Essays in Theology. 

Demy 8vo, 16s. 

HUNTINGTON'S (F. D., D.D.) Christian Believing 

and Living. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HUTTON'S (R. H.) Essays, Theological and Lite- 
rary. Enlarged Edition. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 

INGELOW'S (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Studies for Stories. With Illustrations 

by Millais and others. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A Sister's Bye-hours. With Illustra- 



tions. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Stories told to a Child. With Illus- 



trations. Square 321110, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

IRVING'S (Edward) Collected Writings. Five 

Vols., demy 8vo, £$. 

Miscellanies from the Collected 

"Writings. Post 8vo, 6s. 

IVAN DE BIRON ; or, the Russian Court in the 
Middle of Last Century. By the Author of " Friends in 
Council." Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

JACOB'S (G. A., D.D.) The Ecclesiastical Polity 

of the New Testament. A Study for the Present Crisis 
in the Church of England. Post 8vo, 1 6s. 



I 
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JACOB'S (P. W.) Hindoo Tales ; or, the Adventures 

of Ten Princes. Freely Translated from the Sanscrit of 
the Dasakumaracharitam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JACOX'S (Francis) Shakspeare Diversions. First 

and Second Series. Demy 8vo, 14s. each. 

JESUS— SAVIOUR. Meditations for Christian Com- 
fort. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

JOHNSTONE'S (Rev. J. Barbour) "It is Your 

Life." Preaching for the People. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

JONES (Agnes Elizabeth) Memorials of. By her 

Sister. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JONES' (Bishop) The Peace of God. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

JONES' (Rev. Harry, M.A.) The Regular Swiss 

Round. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOURDAN'S (Beatrice A.) Chances and Changes. 

Stories of the Past and Present. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

JUNO STORIES (The). By Jacob Abbott. 

Four small 8vo Volumes, with Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 
Juno and Georgie. Juno on a Journey. 

Mary Osborne. Hubert. 

KAYE'S (Sir J. W.) Lives of Indian Officers, illus- 
trative of the History of the Civil and Military Service 
of India. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

KING OF LOVE (The). By the Author of " How 

to enter into Rest." Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

KINGSLEY'S (Rev. Charles) Madam How and 

Lady Why. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

Health and Education. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



Town Geology. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Selections from Writings. With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KINGSLEY'S (Henry) The Boy in Grey. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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KINGSTON'S (W. H. G.) Foxholme Hall, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

 The Pirate's Treasure, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

Harry Skipwith. A Tale for Boys. 



With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

KNATCHBULI^HUGESSEN'S (The Right Hon. 

E. H.) River Legends ; or Father Thames andJFather 
Rhine. With Forty Illustrations by Gustavb'Dor*. 
Large post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAPSED BUT NOT LOST. A Story of Roman 
Carthage. By the Author of "The Schonberg Cotta 
Family." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LAUREL BUSH (The): an Old-fashioned Love 

Story. By the Author of " John Halifax." With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LEE'S (Rev. F. G., D.C.L.) The Christian Doctrine 

of Prayer for the Departed. With copious Notes and 
Appendices. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

LEES' (Florence S.) Handbook for Hospital Sisters. 

Edited by Professor Acland. Post 8vo, 5s. 

LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (The). Com- 
piled and Edited by J. T. K. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

LEITCH'S (William, D.D.) God's Glory in the 

Heavens. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

" The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a child learning his native language." 

French School. Part I. L'Echo de Paris. A 

Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear 
daily if living in France. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above, being Finishing Exercises 
in French Conversation. i8mo, is. 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE— continued. 

French School. Part II. The Gift of Fluency 

in French Conversation. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above : "Petit Causeur ; or, First 
Chatterings in French." 12 mo, is. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to 

French. "With the Versification. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 

Petit Lecteur des Colleges ; or, the French 

Reader, for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
" L'Echo de Paris." l2rao, 3s. 6d. 

French Master for Beginners ; or, Easy Lessons in 

French. 12 mo, 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation. With 

the English before the French. i2mo, 3s. 

Ready Guide to French Composition. French 

Grammar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings 
throughout Accidence and Syntax. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises. A Key to French 

Pronunciation in all its niceties. Sewed, 6d. 

LILLIPUT LEVEE. Poems of Childhood, Child- 

fancy, and Child-like Moods. "With Illustrations by 
Millais and others. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

LILLIPUT LECTURES. By the Author of " Lilli- 

put Levee." With Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author of " Lilliput 

Levee." With Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

LITTLE LAME PRINCE (The). By the Author 

of "John Halifax, Gentleman.' ' With Twenty-four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

LIVING VOICES : Selections from Recent Poetry. 

With a Preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Small 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

LLOYD'S (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian 

Chivalry. With Thirty-four Illustrations by J. D. Watson 
and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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LUDLOWS (J. M.) Woman's Work in the Church. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 



and LLOYD JONES' The Pro- 
gress of the Working Class from 1832 to 1867. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LYNCirS (Rev. T. T.) Memoir. Edited by William 

White, with Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons for my Curates. Edited by the 

Rev. Samuel Cox. Post 8vo, 5s. 

Letters to the Scattered. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The Rivulet. A Contribution to Sacred 



Song. New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LYTTELTON'S (Hon. and Rev. Canon) Sins of 

Business, with The Morals of Trade, by Herbert Spencer. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Scripture Revelations of the Life after 



Death, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

MAC DONALD'S (George) Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Dealings with the Fairies. With 

Illustrations. Square 32mo, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

Unspoken Sermons. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Miracles of our Lord. Cr.8vo, 5s. 

At the Back of the North Wind. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Princess and the Goblin. With 



Illustrations. . Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 
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MAC DONALD'S (George) Works of Fancy and 

Imagination : being a reprint of Poetical and other 
Works. Pocket-volume Edition, in neat case, £2 2s. 
In separate Vols., 2s. 6d. each. 

MAC DONALD'S (Mrs. George) Chamber Dramas 

for Children. ^J .Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE AND IRBY'S (Misses) Travels in 

the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe, with an 
Introduction by the Right Hon.W. E. Gladstone. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 

MACLEOD'S (Alexander, D.D.) Days of Heaven 

*$c$H upon Earth, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) Memoir. By his 

Brother, the Rev. Donald Macleod. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo, 26s. Cheap 
Edition in One Vol. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

Peeps at the Far East. With Illus- 
trations. Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

Eastward. With Illustrations. Crown 



8vo, 6s. 

Character Sketches. With Illustra- 



tions. Post 8vo, 6s. 

The Temptation of Our Lord. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 

Parish Papers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Simple Truth spoken to Working 



People. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Earnest Student : being Memo- 



rials of John Mackintosh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Gold Thread. A Story for the 



Young. With Illustrations. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Starling. With Illustrations. 



Crown -8vo, 6s. 

Wee Davie. Sewed, 6d. 
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MACQUOID'S (Mrs.) Through Normandy. -With 

Map and 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

« Through Brittany. With Map and 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MANSEL'S (Dean) The Philosophy of the Con- 

ditioned : Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

MARKBYS (Rev. Thomas) Practical Essays on 

Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARSH'S (J. B.) The Story of Harecourt. With 

an Introduction by Alexander Raleigh, D.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The City Temple. With an Introduc- 
tion by Joseph Parker, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

» Stories of Venice and the Venetians. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Story of Dick Whittington. With 



Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

MARSHMAN'S (J. C.) Story of the Lives of Carey, 

Marshman, and Ward. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN'S (W.) Noble Boys. Their Deeds of Love 

and Duty. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

MASSEY'S (Gerald) A Tale of Eternity, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

MAURICE'S (Rev. F. D.) The Working Man and 

the Franchise ; being Chapters from English History on 
the Representation and Education of the People. Crown 
8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

MAZZINFS (Joseph) The War and the Commune. 

Sewed, is. 

MEN OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

MERIVALE'S (Charles, B.D., D.C.L.) Homer's 

Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse. Two Vols., demy 
8vo, 24s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) The Doctor's Little 

Daughter. The Story of a Child's Life amidst the 
Woods and Hills. "With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra, 5s. 
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MILLAIS' ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection of 

Drawings on Wood. By John Everett Millais, R.A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 16s. 

MY MOTHER AND I. By the Author of " John 

Halifax." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MYERS* (Rev. Frederic) Catholic Thoughts on 

the Church of Christ and the Church of England. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and 

Theology. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEILL'S (Edward D.) The English Colonization of 

America during the Seventeenth Century. 8vo, 14s. 

NEWMAN'S (John Henry, D.D.) Miscellanies from 

the Oxford Sermons, and other Writings. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

NOEL'S (The Hon. Roden) The Red Flag and 

other Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The House of Ravensburg. A Tragedy. 



Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

NUGENTS (E., C.E.) Optics; or Sight and Light 

Theoretically and Practically Treated. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

NUTTALL'S (Dr.) Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 

Post 8vo, 5s. 

ORME'S (Benjamin) Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

OSBORN'S (Rev. H. S., M.A.) The Holy Land, 

Past and Present. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 
Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

O'SHAUGHNESSY'S (Arthur and Eleanor) Toy- 

land. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

OULITA THE SERF. A Tragedy. By the Author 

of " Friends in Council." Pocket-volume Edition. Cloth 
extra, 5s. 

OUR NEW MASTERS. By "The Journeyman 

Engineer." Post 8vo, 9s. 
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PAGE'S (H. A.) Golden Lives. # Biographies for the 
Day, with Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 



Noble Workers. A Book of 

Examples for Young Men. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

 Out and All About. Fables for 

Old and Young. With Eighty-five Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

PARKER'S (Joseph, D.D.) Pulpit Notes, with an 

Introductory Essay on the Preaching of Jesus Christ. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

PARKES-BELLOCS (Bessie Rayner) Essays on 

Woman's Work. Small 8vo, 4s. 



La Belle France. With Illus- 



trations. Square 8vo, 12s. 



Vignettes. Twelve Biogra- 



phical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PARR'S (Mrs.) Dorothy Fox. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
 — The Gosau Smithy, and other Stories. 

Two vols., post 8vo, 2 is. 

PARRY (Charles, Commander Royal Navy), Me- 
morials of. By his Brother, the Right Rev. Edward 
Parry, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of Dover. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PATHWAY OF PROMISE (The). Neat cloth, 

is. 6d. 

PAUL GOSSLETTS CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, 

LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. With Illus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. Crown 

8vo, 6s. Second Series, crown 8vo, 9s. 

PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, clothgilt extra, 5s. 

PEROWNE'S (Rev. Canon) Sermons. Crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 
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PERRY'S (Rev. F.) Dulce Domum. Essays on 

Home Life. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PERSONAL PIETY. A Help to Christians to Walk 

worthy of their Calling. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

PHELPS' (Austin) The Still Hour. Small 8vo, 9d. 

PHILLIMORE'S (John George) History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third. Vol. 1., 
8vo, 18s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or Lessons on 

Facts and Objects. With 130 Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. i2mo, is. 6d. 

PLUMPTRES (Professor) Biblical Studies. Post 

8vo, 5s. 

Christ and Christendom ; being the 

Boyle Lectures for 1866. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

- Lazarus and other Poems. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 

- Master and Scholar, and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sunday. Sewed, 6d. 

The Tragedies of ^Eschylos* A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly 

on Special Occasions. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Confession and Absolution. A Sermon 



preached before the University of Oxford. Sewed, is. 

POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two 

Friends. With Illustrations. Square. 32mo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

POLITICAL PORTRAITS. Characters of some 

of our Public Men. Crowu Syoy 6s. . 
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PORTER'S (Noah, D.D.) The Human Intellect, 

with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

The Elements of Intellectual 

Science. A Manual for Schools and Colleges. Demy 
8vo, ios. 6d. 

PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on Prominent Questions 

in Theology. Edited by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. One 
Shilling each ; or in 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

I. The Atonement. 
II. The Eucharist. 

III. The Rule of Faith. 

IV. The Present Unbelief. 
V. Words for Things. 

VI. Prayers and Meditations. 
VII. Justification by Faith. 
VIII. Mother-Church. 
IX. Use of the Word Revelation in the New 

Testament. 
X. The Christian Ministry. Part 1. 
XI. The Christian Ministry. Part 2. 
XII. The Eternal Life manifested. 

XIII. Some Letters of Thomas Erskine of Lin- 

lathen. 

XIV. God and the Christian Sacraments. 
XV. St. Augustine and his Mother. 

XVI. Some further Letters of Thomas Erskine 

OF LlNLATHEN. 

XVII. The Future Temporal Support of the 
Ministry. 

XVIII. The Relation of Knowledge to Salva- 
tion. 
XIX. Reconciliation. 

RAE'S (W. F.) Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox : the Opposi- 
tion under George III. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

- Westward by Rail. A Journey to San 

Francisco, and a Visit to the Mormons. With Map. 
Small 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Columbia and Canada. Notes on the 



Great Republic and the New Dominion. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

RALEIGH'S (Alexander, D.D.) The Little Sanc- 
tuary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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REED (Andrew) Memoirs of the Life and Philan- 
thropic Labours of. By his Sons. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RICHARDSON'S (B. W., M.D., F.R.S.) Health 

and Life. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

RIGG'S (J. H., D.D.) National Education and Public 
Elementary Schools. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

RITCHIE'S (Archibald T.) The Creation; or, 

Dynamical System of the Earth's Formation. Demy 
8vo, 1 8s. 

ROBERTSON'S (John, D.D.) Sermons and Exposi- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. i8mo, 

doth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

SAINTE-BEUVE'S (C. A.) English Portraits. Col- 
lected and Translated from the " Causeries du Lundi." 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

SAINT ABE AND HIS SEVEN WIVES. A Tale 

of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Illustrations. 

l8mo, cloth gilt extra, is. 6d. 

SAPHIR'S (Rev. Adolph) Conversion, Illustrated 
from Examples recorded in the Bible. Small 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS from the Writings of the Author of 

" The Schonberg-Cotta Family." Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) Lectures and 

Tracts. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



English Visit. An 

Authorised Collection of his principal Addresses delivered 
in England. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SERBIAN FOLK-LORE. Popular Tales selected 

and translated by Madame Csedomille Mijatovics. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. Denton, 
M. A. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SHADOW OF GOD (In the) : Sketches of Life in 

France during the Eighteenth Century. By the Author 
of «« The Spanish Brothers." Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

SHELMERDINE'S (W.) Selection of the Psalms 

and other Portions of Scripture, arranged and' marked 
for Chanting. Small 8vo, is. 

' One Hundred and Eighty Chants 

Ancient and Modern. Arranged for Four Voices, with 
Organ and Piano Accompaniment. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SIMCOX'S (G. A.) Poems and Romances. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

SMEDLEY'S (M. B.) Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Other Folk's Lives. Crown 8vo, cloth 



gilt extra, 5s. 

Linnet's Trial. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



SMEDLEY'S (Frank E.) Gathered Leaves. A 

Collection of Poetical Writings. With a Memorial, 
Preface, Portrait, &c. Imp. i6mo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

SMILES' (Samuel) The Huguenots in France, after 

the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, with a Visit to 
the Country of the Vaudois. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH'S (Alexander) Alfred Hagart's Household. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays written in 



the Country. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (David) Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (the late Dr. Edward, F.R.S.) Health, a 

Handbook for Households and Schools. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (The late Rev. James) The Coming Man. 
Two Vols., post 8vo, 2 is. 

SMITH'S; (W. Anderson) Lewsiana ; or Life in the 

Outer Hebrides. Willi Illustrations. Post $vo, 10s. 6d. 
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SMYTH'S (Professor C. Piazzi) Our Inheritance in 

the Great Pyramid. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 18s. 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the Author of " Friends 
in Council.' ' Post 8vo, 6s. 

SOME TALK ABOUT ANIMALS AND THEIR 

MASTERS. By the Author of " Friends in Counril. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
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SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the Author of 

44 John Halifax." Set to music and handsomely bound. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 15s. 

SPALDING'S (Thomas) Scripture Difficulties ex- 
plained by Scripture References. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

SPURGEON'S (Rev. C. H.) The Saint and his 

Saviour. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STANLEY'S (Dean) Scripture Portraits and other 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

STAUNTON'S (Howard) The Great Schools of 

England : an Account of their Foundations, Endow- 
ments, and Discipline, with an Account of all the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENSON'S (Rev. W. Fleming) Praying and 

Working. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small ovo, 2s. 

STEWART'S (L.) The Wave and the Battle-field : 

Adventures by Sea and Land. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

STIER'S (Rudolf, D.D.) The Words of the Angels. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STOLBERG (Anna, Countess of), A Story of Our 

Own Times. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

STORY AFTER STORY. A Book for the Young. 

By the Author of 4t Cheerful Sundays." Beautifully 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

STRACHEY'S (Sir Edward, Bart.) Jewish History 

and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib. 
New Edition, carefully revised. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
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STRAUSS'S (D. F.) Ulrich von Hutten : his Life 
and Times. Translated, 'with the Author's permission, 
by Mrs. Stu&ge. Post 8vo, ios. 6d. 

STREET'S (Rev. B.) The Restoration of Paths to 

Dwell in. Essays on the Re-editing and Interpretation 
of Hebrew Scripture. Post 8vo, 5s. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

SUNDAY EVENING BOOK (The). Short Papers 

for Family Reading. By J. Hamilton, D.D., A. P. Stan- 
ley, D.D., J. Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Punshon, Rev. 
T. Binney, J. R. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

TAINE'S (H., D.C.L.) Notes on England. Trans- 
lated by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Trans- 
lator. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Ancient Regime. Translated by J. 

Durand. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

TAIT'S (Gilbert) The Hymns of Denmark. Ren- 
dered into English. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 4s. 6d. 

TANGLED TALK. An Essayist's Holiday. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR'S (Bayard) Faust A Tragedy. By 

Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe. Translated in the 
original metres. Two Vols., post 8vo, 28s. 

Lars. A Pastoral of Norway. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THIRLWALL'S (Bishop) Literary and Theological 

Remains. Edited by Canon Perowne. Vols. I. and II. 
Charges, demy 8vo, 30s. III. Essays, Speeches, and 
Sermons, demy 8vo, 20s. 

THOROLD'S (Bishop) The Presence of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

 Parochial Missions. Limp cloth, is. 
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THRONE OF GRACE (The). By the Author of 

" The Pathway of Promise." Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists 

and Authors. Imperial 4*0, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

TREASURY OF CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

TULLOCH'S (Principal) Beginning Life. A Book 

for Young Men. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (C. C. Fraser) Jasmine Leigh. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
Margaret. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



TYTLER'S (M. Fraser) Tales of Many Lands. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Songstresses of Scotland. 
Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 6s. 



- The Old Masters and their Pictures. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



Modern Painters and their Paintings. 



Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



* Musical Composers and their Works. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman's Lot 

in the Great French Revolution. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 



Days of Yore. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 

extra, 5s. 

Girlhood and Womanhood. Crown 8vo, 



cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Papers for Thoughtful Girls. With Illus- 
trations by Millais. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Heroines in Obscurity. A Second Series 



of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls." Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 
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TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Diamond Rose. A Life 

of Love and Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



The Huguenot Family in the English 



Village. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s'. 



" Noblesse Oblige." An English Story 



of To-day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Lady Bell. A Story of Last Century. 



With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



What She Came Through. Three Vols., 

Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

UPHAM'S (Professor) Principles of the Interior 

or Hidden Life. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d* 

VAUGHAN'S (C. J., D.D.) Family Prayers. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Presence of God in his Temple. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Last Words in the Parish Church of 



Doncaster. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Earnest Words for Earnest Men. Small 

8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Christ the Light of the World. Small 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— Plain Words on Christian Living. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 



Prayer, and Human Life. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Half-hours in the Temple Church. 



*&mall 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

- Sundays in the Temple. Small Svo, 



3s. 6d. 
VERNEY'S (Lady) Sketches from Nature. With 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 6s. 

VESEY'S (Mrs. F. G.) My Own People. A Family 

Chronicle. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
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VINET'S (Alexander) Outlines of Philosophy. 

Edited by M. Astie\ Post 8vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Theology. Edited by M. 

Astie\ Post 8vo, 6s. 
WARING'S (A. L.) Hymns and Meditations. Cloth 

antique, 2s. 6d. Sewed, is. 6d. 

WARREN'S (John Leicester) Searching the Net. 

A Book of Verses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Rehearsals : A Book of Verses. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

Philoctetes. A Metrical Drama after 



the Antique. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Orestes. A Metrical Drama after the 



Antique. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

WATSON'S (Forbes, M.R.C.S.) Flowers and Gar- 
dens. Notes on Plant Beauty. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WHEELER'S (J. Talboys, F.R.G.S.) Historical Geo- 

graph)' of the Old and New Testaments. Folio, 7s. 6d. 
Analysis and Summary of Old Testa- 



ment History and the Laws of Moses. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
Analysis and Summary of New Testa- 



ment History. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

Popular Abridgment of Old and New 



Testament History. Two Vols., 18 mo, 2s. each. 

WHITE ROSE AND RED. A Love Story. By 

the Author of " St. Abe." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHITNEY'S (Adeline T.) Pansies. " for 

Thoughts." Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WHYTEHEAD'S (Rev.T.B.) Poetical Remains, &c. 

"With an Introductory Memoir, and a Preface by the Dean 
of Chester. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Bishop) Heroes of Hebrew 

History. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WILKINS' (Professor A. S.) National Education 

in Greece in the Fourth Century before Christ. Post 
8vo, 5s. 
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WILKINSON'S (Rev. W. F.) Personal Names in the 

Bible. Small 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIAMS' (Sarah) Twilight Hours. A Legacy 

of Verse. With a Memoir by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WOOD'S (Mrs. Henry) Bessy Wells. Small 8vo, 

boards, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Our Children. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) Man and Beast, Here and 

Hereafter, with Illustrative Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

 Nature's Teachings. Human Invention 

anticipated by Nature. With 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 2 is. 

WORBOISE'S (E. J.) Sir Julian's Wife. Crown 8vo, 

5 s - 
The Wife's Trials. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Campion Court. A Tale of the Days 



of the Ejectment Two Hundred Years Ago. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

— Lottie Lonsdale ; or the Chain and 



its Links. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

— Evelyn's Story ; or Labour and Wait. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WORDSWORTH'S Poems for the Young. With 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

YORKE'S (Onslow) The Story of the International. 

Crown ovo, 2s. 

YOUNG'S (John, LL.D.) The Christ of History. 

Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Life and Light of Men. Post 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 

The Creator and the Creation, how related. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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